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EQUITABLE . “© SETTLEMENTS 


tricome 





When Wise Words Were Heeded 


Altogether too little is known in insurance company offices about what become- 
of the money paid in settlement of Death Claims—not the $1,000. $2.000, $3,000 
or $5,000, but the $10.000, $20,000, $30.000, $50.000 or more paid in single 


sums to beneficiaries. 


Agents can frequently prevent losses through inappropriate or unsafe investment- 
by calling to the attention of the beneficiary the guaranteed instalment or life in- 
come settlements available in lieu of a single cash payment. A striking instance 
of insurance proceeds so conserved has been brought to our attention by one 
of our New York Representatives: 


Seven years ago, when delivering a death claim check for $50,000 to the beneficiary (a 
widow in her sixties) this agent recommended a life income for her and a daughter. aged 
8. At that time. the widow had other assets valued at about $300,000. She agreed to 
leave $30,000 of the $50,000 of the insurance with The Equitable and signed the necessary 
papers. Before the agent could get back to his office she had been persuaded by her 
daughter and son-in-law to disregard the agent's advice and to request the entire sum in 
cash. Believing that she had been ill-advised, the agent returned the next day. and upon 
the admission of this woman that a guaranteed life income was what she really wanted. 
rather than the investments recommended by her son-in-law. he completed the transaction. 


Within a few years her other property valued at $300,000 had vanished. For four 
vears preceding her death the only income she had was the $150.43 a month from 
The Equitable. On this she maintained herself and her daughter as well as_ the 
son-in-law who had lost everything and was out of a job. 


In keeping with the settlement provisions arranged. the monthly income of $150.43 will 
he continued to the daughter as long as she lives. 
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ALF M. LANDON 


Governor of Kansas 
and 
Republican Nominee 
for President 







































Life insurance has played a promi- 
nent part in the growth of modern 
finance and in the country's general 
development. Many small savings 
have been and are being accumulated 
through life insurance organizations 
to take their part in financing im- 
portant enterprises and in _ pro- 
tecting persons needing life insur- 
ance protection. The faithful and 
honest performance of life insurance 
services in the line of investments and 
in offering protection where it is 
needed means much to the country's 
stability and to family security.” 


Are M. Lanpon, 
















Governor of Kansas. 


Left 


The Governor, at age 
three, photographed 
in kilts 


A photograph of Gov- 
ernor Landon, of Kansas, 
taken when he was 20 
years of age and attend- 
ing the University of 
Kansas 
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Looking Forward 


During the year 1935 the Company con- 
solidated much of its territory—standardized 
its agency contracts—issued new policy 
forms and various sales aids—secured 28% 
more paid for business and at less cost. 


Much always remains to be done. We want 
with us the type of men who enjoy creative 
work and the opportunity and satisfaction 
that go with it—a fine old company with 
brand new opportunities for good men. 


Avy ‘itl Lye 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 185(C 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















General Agency Openings with 


A Great Company 
Growing Greater 


A COMPANY THAT HAS 
@ A Liberal Contract 


(Both First Year and Renewal Commissions) 


@ An Attractive Line of Policies 


(Designed to fit every need) 


@A Unique Sales Program 
(Practical assistance and cooperation in the field) 
Enjoy the advantages of 
Commonwealth Cordial Cooperation 


IT WORKS 





Write J. HERBERT SNYDER, Agency Vice President 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
































COMPENDIUM 


OFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
REPORTS 


* 


Complete Financial 
Statements of All 
Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance 
Companies 


Detailed 
Policy Exhibits 
Expense and 


Operating Ratios 


Segregation of 
Bonds to Types 


Classification 


of Mortgages 


Distribution of 
Total Assets 


1936 Edition 
Giving figures for 1935 


Price $5 per copy 
Ready about July Ist 
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The Veteran's Choice 


AST week the bonus, long awaited, was paid to veterans who 
followed America’s Flag across the waters of the Atlantic to 
its first unfurling on the battlefields of Europe. A gallant, 

feted army of youth yesterday, today they look with sterner, calmer 
vision to the future. Middle aged at forty-two these veterans as 
husbands and fathers understand the responsibilities of a trustee- 
ship whether in their keeping is placed the freedom and integrity 
of a great people, or the comfort and security of a wife and children. 
Men, who in youth gladly offered their lives that “the world be 
safe for democracy” must be foremost in bulwarking their depen- 
dents against the sorrows and suffering that poverty holds. Sur- 
prise is not occasioned therefore in the record that shows nine out 
of ten American Legionnaires own an average of $8,350 of life in- 
surance, an amount far in excess of the general average for other 
men. 

Not unexpected is the information that 62 per cent of this insur- 
ance has been secured specifically for the protection of family and 
the education of children. Ambition for personal ease and pleasures 
occupy but a minor role as an incentive. Quite expected, too, is 
the further report that 86 per cent of these men intend to purchase 
more family protection when finances permit. 

And so when these men cross that distant horizon which screens 
a future unknowable and a haven beggaring even fancy’s most 
glorious colorful portrayal, they will be soothed and comforted in 
this, their last great venture, by the thought that the spectre of 
want will cause but little suffering to those they love and leave 
behind. 

Added evidence of the veterans’ faith that life insurance can 
circumvent misfortune is forthcoming from every study of his 
preference. The survey made by the American Legion Monthly 
as to the disposition of the bonus money, indicates that sixty- 
seven millions of dollars have been allotted to protection purposes. 
Translated into terms of new production, one million men will buy 
a two thousand dollar insurance policy or four hundred thousand 
men will purchase five thousand dollar contracts. 

Life insurance must undertake in connection with the bonus pay- 
ments the role of counselor and adviser. Every life insurance man 
worthy of the name must assist the veteran not in securing more 
life insurance protection but rather in seeing that the money he 
has thus received is used to the greatest possible advantage of him- 
self and his family. Life insurance men must bear in mind that 
the bonus represents a final cash consideration for service rendered 
and is not an annual income. Only where a life insurance policy 
will give greater financial security and be within the assumed earn- 
ing capacity of each individual, should its protection be pressed. 

Many and devious may be the conclusions drawn from the replies 
of the veterans on the effect of their money on American industry, 
economics, and finance. To life insurance as an institution and to 
every individual life insurance agent, there comes a real responsi- 
bility. Expediency demands that the life insurance fraternity 
justify the confidence of their soldier clientele not by soliciting 
them for additional patronage but rather by aiding them to apply 
their government bonds at the point calculated best to benefit the 
individual and his future needs. 

EA¥G 








| Feel Sorry for the Poor Life Agent 


YOUNG ' ume tl 
other da i talkec 

t esclec £ 
he life ed ! ! 

H alled me over, introduce 
‘Here is a fellow who 
it.” It developed that 
an had worked for an in- 
per at one time and was 
ted with a large general 
equally large life insur- 


in New York. What he 


luction to me of my 

en fe il 

I r tha I iid done thi 
il times for some other 
have in the business and I 
é ke annoying these con- 

tact furthe? Other than this, how 


ever, it made me feel that there was 
something wrong with the method of 


training new life insurance salesmen. 


It appeared to me too much in the 


»+ 


nature of what I might call “baby sell 
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There are various ways of 
getting past the secretary. 
The really resourceful sales- 


man will find a way. 


By NEWTON E. SHADE 


Spectator {dvertising Staff 


that is, having everything made 
easy, so that the neophytes would 
never have the chance to become 
versatile enough to do their own sell- 


ine 


Personal Introductions 

It would seem that this young man 
had just finished an “intensive course” 
in life insurance selling under an in- 
structor who, according to him, was 
a past master at selling “cold.” This 
statement, of course, didn’t jibe with 
me, for if the instructor was an adept 
at cold canvassing, why should he at- 
tempt to train new men on the exact 
opposite basis? His answer was that 
it was found that “personal introduc- 





tions” were much more effective and 
particularly that it saved time and 
assured an interview; also, he de- 
clared that the agents were not per- 
mitted to carry a rate book. I wondered 
vaguely what this young man, or his 
instructor, for that matter, would say 
if by some unexpected chance a pros 
pect would say, “Well, what will a 
Obviously, 
he would have to go home and look it 


$10,000 policy cost me?” 


up in his rate book. 

All this is by way of saying, that 
after the young man had left—with 
out any names—my associate and | 
got into an argument as to what was 
wrong, if anything, with the present- 
day methods of life insurance selling 
and particularly the training of new 
men. Records of life insurance com- 
panies indicate that the net increase 
in insurance in force of all companies 
over the past five years is practically 
nil; that the turnover of men in gen- 
eral agencies is greater than that of 
any other line of business and, in my 

















‘ ion, when the general public 
thinks of the term “life imsuranc: 
agent” it too often pictures a man 
W has tried everything else and 
failed. In general, the public ten- 
dency is to shun a man they know to 
be a life insurance agent, for their ex- 
perience has been that they talk a 
foreign language, consisting in part, 
of net costs, cash surrender values, 
accelerated annuities, and the like, all 
of which is just so much Greek to 
most laymen. They have been so- 
licited by relatives, friends, acquaint- 
ances, ete., and sad to relate have pur- 
chased in many cases either to help 
some one out or get rid of them. Now 
I submit, do you know of any other 
line of business, where people buy 
primarily to help out a friend or even 
to get rid of a persistent salesman? 


What is the Answer? 


What, therefore, is the answer? 
apparently lies in the training of new 
men, in the stupidity of the methods 
used, the lack of practical selling ex- 
perience of the instructor or the 
short-sightedness of the general ageni 
in getting his men on the street too 
soon. From what I can learn neither 
the companies, the general agents nor 
any other agencies, have found out 
where the trouble is, let alone find a 
method to overcome this deplorable 
situation. One prominent general 
agent makes the statement that it 
might be a good idea for the business 
to stop immediately recruiting new 
men and to declare a two-year mori- 
torium in which to weed out the in- 
competitents now in the business, not 
only agents, but general agents, man- 
agers and company executives as well. 
This, of course, is too drastic to be 
practical, but there is the germ of an 
idea in it at that. 

There is a considerable element of 
doubt in my mind as to what consti- 
tutes that much-used phrase “poor 
selection.” It is a quirk of human 
nature to blame the faults on the man 
below and in this case there is a great 
hue and ery about the “incompetent 


It 


agent” merely because he is under th« 
company officials, the managers, gen- 
eral agents, etc. To my way of think- 
ng the trouble is at the top, not the 
bottom. The company man sits in his 
office deciding “executive matters” on 
a nation-wide scale with a long range 
point of view; the manager and gen- 
eral agent also sit and do the same 
thing but at a lesser range and so 
does the instructor. The point is, they 
“sit” and the agent is the only one 
out on the actual firing line and in 
contact with the buyer or, more aptly, 
the potential buyer. No doubt, at one 
time the “sitters” all actually sold in- 
surance themselves, a few still do, but 





In recent issues The Spectator has presented ideas on selling life insur- 


ance from the viewpoints of the agent, manager, sales executive and 


from that of the policyholder, but the claim is hereby made that the 


accompanying article from a near-layman is unique in the annals of 
panying y q 


insurance publishing. Mr. Shade is in a position to look both ways and 


is of a mind to say what he thinks. He says that he hopes everybody 
dislikes it—{Ed. Note.) 





both men and machines rust with dis- 
use and a rusty machine does not 
function very well, consequently there 
cannot be turned out an up-to-date, 
highly polished, 100 per cent product. 


A Few Fundamentals 
Since we are concerned with the in- 
surance agent and the quality or lack 
of it, of his sales methods, it might be 
well to consider some few funda- 


mental facts. In the first place, 
whether salesmen are born or made 
is academic. They come from all walks 
of life, may be good looking or ugly, 
high powered or meek, may be bank- 
ers or plumbers, but the record shows 
that successful life agents have been 
drawn from all sorts and types of 
business and are of various shapes, 
sizes and degrees of color. I know 


of one case where a certain large New 





Where are Prospects? Send your new men into these buildings and, if they are sales- 
men, the applications will follow. 
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ince company ran al 
ber trade paper seeking 
got good results, at least 
epite iccol ng » the 
nanage} Why the 
bing paper is a litth 
evlected | 1 1 
the point 
would seet ne that 
ince bu nes i a who 
had, quite as representa 
salesmen to pick fron 
line of business, yet I 
ay that there is not an 


of business that has th 


t ver of salesmen as this 


Wake Up and Don't Dream 


It aa it time, therefor that 


* ° ] NY 
ance executives Wake up 


way f king ey should 

he brunt thems es instead o 

iD yp the DUCK It night be kind 
tough for a while and an awful 
uggle to get out of the chair, if 
needa he and n ake contact with the 
eneral public to find out where the 
trouble li It's been explored from 
within, for years and no solutio 
found, the next logical step is t 
1 out what the man in the street 


hinks about it, since he is the buyer. 
work on, I am sure, the 

ition will not be hard to find. In 
fact, the few fundamentals I present 
herewith, will check with any investi- 
gation made, because I got them fron 
just that source, my own reactions 
and those outside the business with 
whom I talked. 

I am primarily interested in the 
fire and casualty side of the business 
and the only advantage I have ove 
John Q. Public is the fact that I am 
a next door neighbor to life insur- 
ance but I have not absorbed the psy- 
chology nor the intricacies of the 
business and consequently look at it 
from the viewpoint of just a slightly 
educated, 


individual life 


Insurance- 


Wise 
Prospect Reactions 


The first reaction of the prospect 


ywward a life insurance agent is that 


life insurance is needed; the 


no more 


next thing is that past experience has 


proved that the salesman does not 
know much about it and finally, and 
by far the most important, that if h 
does, he can’t present it in a way that 

can be understood He will men 


“net cost,” “cash surrende? 


values,” “accumulated dividends” and 
a host of other things that are ex 
actiy foreign to the prospect ar 
therefore, of no interes You car 
sell a prospect anything unless he un- 
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he is shown how it 


derstands it; until 
will benefit him and how he can pay 
for it. All this the agent does through 
“talk” and since the average prospect 
is not interested to begin with, he does 
not listen any too carefully, so what 
happens—no sale! Whose fault is 
that? Not the agents, I’m sure—but 
it decidedly is the fault of his train- 
ing, which is to place the blame on 
“the higher ups.” 

Multiply this one case by a hundred 
and it doesn’t require any great brain 
to realize that the agent will start to 
wilt and become discouraged, and that 
it what is happening constantly and 
the executives cry “poor selection.” 

Let’s go back to the case of the 
young man mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article. In the first 
place this young man had no previous 
sales experience, had no experience in 
sizing up his prospect, no experience 
in getting in to see a prospect, wasn’t 
hardened at being turned down. Now 
what happens? We'll assume in the 
first place that he had been able to 
assimilate the necessary technical 
<nowledge which would enable him to 
handle a situation wherein the pros- 
pect says “I'll sign up.” The unfor- 
tunate part of this is that it is the 
second step, not the first, and to my 
way of thinking this is where present 
day training methods fall down. Let 
me explain. 


Where and How to Prospect? 


Before you can sell or attempt to, 
you must have prospects; now where 
are you going to get them? This young 
man’s instructor had an answer. He 
said, “Go to your friends, your rela- 
tives and in fact anyone you know. If 
they won’t buy, ask them for a letter 
of introduction or get them to call up 
someone they know and introduce 
you. But be sure not to take a rate 
book, that’s bad.” 


And He Comes Out Here 


So our friend goes out and around 
and comes out here or there and 
maybe gets one or two introductions 
and interviews. On the prescribed 
basis he asked each and everyone for 
the names of their friends on whom 
he can try his hand, but like the chain 
letter, it finally becomes broken and 
behold, no more prospects. What to 
do, what tc do? Go see the instructor, 
my boy, that oracle will fix you up, 
and so he does. Up to now our young 
friend may not have written much 
business, so the instructor, and in 
turn the general agent, say to them- 
selves, “Ah me, just another case of 
“poor selection.’ Let me see how much 
he has cost me.” 

But is it? It sounds much more to 


me like “poor training” for the simple 


reason that the first step in training 
a salesman has been overlooked 
There IS such a thing as salesman- 
ship, you know, a few fundamentals 
that a man must possess, whether 
native or acquired, that are far more 
important than the technical know!- 
edge of the product itself. A few of 
these are, who and where are the 
prospects; what’s the best way to get 
in to see them; how can their interest 
be best aroused and how can the sale 
be consummated? 


Simplying the Problem 

According to our young friend, this 
first step in training was entirely 
overlooked. Sure, he said he was 
taught the fundamentals of life in- 
surance and was given an idea as to 
how to secure a limited number of 
sales prospects, but when they ran 
out, then what? He was right where 
we are, he has to go back and learn 
the first step or the fundamentals of 
selling. If his instructor had said, 
get the telephone classified directory 
and clip the names of all the doctors 
or the dentists or grocery stores o1 
druggists or a thousand and one othe: 
classifications he would have simpli- 
fied the agents problem considerably. 
If, as is the case, he was in a large 
city like New York, he could have 
said, take the block from 41st to 40th 
Street from Broadway to Seventh 
Avenue and canvass every building 
and every tenant, he would have saved 
the agent invaluable time and solved 
the problem of who and where are the 


prospects. 


How to Get In 

What’s the best way to get into see 
them? This is a matter that is as 
varied as there are individual sales- 
men. A salesman with an imposing 
personality might just as well as not 
pass the reception clerk by saying “I 
want to see the president of your com- 
pany” and nothing else. Another by 
kidding his way in and still anothe 
by asking if there were any newly- 
weds with the concern. This is a mat- 
ter that the new agents have to figuré 
out for themselves as it depends upor 
their particular type as to the mat- 
ter of approach, and experience 1 
the reaction they get from the various 
methods employed by them. Any in- 
structor who does not take sugges- 
tions of this sort into consideratio 
during his training course, particu- 
larly if the new agent has never sold 
before is derelict in his duty and his 
record for turning out successes wil 
be reduced accordingly. 


Handicap of the Intangible 


One of the biggest troubles or ob- 
stacles a life insurance agent en- 





sel 


pr 


ining 
oked 

man- 
ntals 











counters, or, for that matter, anyone 
selling intangibles, is to create the 
proper interest for his product. This 


is ie to the fact that he has no 
to SHOW. He has nothing 
that his prospect can LOOK at, FEEL 
! ASTE, as is the case with the 
His prod- 


pr ict 


salesman selling tangibles. 
uct is abstract and showing the phys- 
ical policy would only serve to con- 
ft and lessen interest, what with 
all the legal phraseology of the pro- 
ys and exclusions. So, the prac- 
tice heretofore has been simply to 
indulge in talk with a view toward 
explanation to arouse interest, and as 
one salesman to another brother, I 
know of nothing harder and less pro- 
ductive of results. 


Hard to Describe 
is given to only a few men to be 
able to describe in a simple, clear and 
understandable manner, a picture that 
be reflected on the listener’s con- 
sciousness with equal vision, and why 
life insurance executives expect the 
run of mine salesmen to accomplish 
the same thing is beyond my compre- 
hension. 
I remember a striking illustration 
of this, when, some years ago, THE 
SPECTATOR was considering taking on 
insurance sales of a portable mo- 
tion picture camera service which was 
to be used in connection with the 
training of life agents. The day was 
extremely hot and I was not overly 
enthused, in the event of our taking 
on this product, with having to cart 
around a big camera, so between the 
heat and lack of interest I was as far 
from being interested as was possible. 
The demonstration began with the 
camera representative going through 
a canned sales talk to elaborate on the 
pictures being shown. To this day I 
can remember three or four of the 
ustrations and what they were 
meant to convey, but I never heard 
then and of course do not remember 
now, what the salesman said. 

My attitude in that case is, I think, 
mighty similar to that which the 
average life agent has to overcome 
and with nothing else but talk. To 
be sure, every company gets out tons 

literature describing this contract 
and that, but not the one, little, simple 
thing the general public wants and 
it is, a graphic illustration of what 

insurance is and does—not just 
words, even without technical 
ms, but graphic—showing its uses 
as a protection and as an investment 
and illustrating that you don’t have 
die to win and that even though 
contract is lapsed you still have 


an equity. But no—the instructor and 


the companies have totally ignored 
such a fundamental selling tool. 


A New Service 


It is, therefore, with considerable 
satisfaction that I can say that THE 
SPECTATOR has provided just such a 
sales help, one that will prove to be 
a boon to the handicapped life agent 
who, through no fault of his own is 
not able to SHOW his product as 
things stand now and an opportunity 
to the general agent to eliminate 
much of his losses sustained in the 
past due to what he has termed “poor 
selection.” 

What I refer to is a rather inge- 
nious “soliciting form” in triplicate. 
The first form is small when folded 
being 4 by 2% inches and is to be 
used as a calling card, with the 


™~y 


"It is given to only a few men to be 
able to describe in a simpls, clear 
and understandable manner, a picture 


that can be reflected on the listener's 

















consciousness with equal vision’— | 


The Author. , 





agent’s name, address and phone 
number on the outside, while inside 
is a simple graph explaining the func- 
tions of life insurance as detailed 
above. The second sheet of this form 
is for use when actual data is se- 
cured so that the agent can fill in the 
rates, etc., on the typewriter and pre 
sent to his prospect, while the third, a 
duplicate of the second, is to be kept 
by the agent for his information. 
The calling card is on parchment 
paper while the other two are on bond 
stock. In short, the calling card con 
tains vizually, the product and en 
ables the prospect to SEE if not feel 
and taste, what the agent has to sell 
and from its perusal he can secure 
his OWN understanding as to what it 
is all about and then ASK QUES 
TIONS on points that are not clear. 
After interest has been aroused the 
next and last problem of the first step 
is to close the deal. If the prospect 
says he is interested or admits that 
he should have insurance but say 
“T’ll think it over and let you know,” 
generally it is due to one of tw 
things; first, he really isn’t inte: 
ested or second, he hasn’t been sold 01 
every advantage that life insurance: 
holds for him. By adroit questioning, 
by going back over the story it Is 
often possible to find out the weak 
spot and it is simple to do so witl 


out appearing to press. 


Let Him Talk Awhile 


Many salesmen at this point fee 
frustrated and are inclined to do the 
talking themselves, instead of asking 
questions, which is the only way to 
secure their cue to the point needing 


Through this process o 
found the 


clarification. 
questioning, too, may be 
fact that the prospect can’t really af- 
ford to buy on an annual premiun 
basis, but would be interested in quai 
terly or semi-annual payments. In 
any event the real reason will often 
out, but some prospects just won't 
sign up then and there no matter how 
cleverly they may be questioned. How- 
ever, the matter of closing is really 
the process of elimination; that is, 
getting down to the real or fancied 
objection and then knocking it down 


The matter of “poor selection” cat 


be greatly minimized if the genera 


tr + 


agents and their instructors get dow! 


more to fundamentals and eliminate 


short cuts and “unique” selling ap 
proaches and train their men to sell 
along the simple lines laid down by 
sales managers in other lines of bus 

nesses, Whethe1 be groceries, 


dresses or another intangible like ad 


vertising. This can be done by stress 
ing the first step as outlined here as 
well as the second, which now seems 


to be the most important one. 
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Sensible .... 


LL ads to Safe on 


Systematic... . 


New Business The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 


\n endowment policy that permits a_policy- 
owner to build up a savings fund with a 


Security Mutual field men need guaranteed interest rate of 344% .. . Permits 


never want for leads to new busi- withdrawal of that fund at any time . . . Pro- 
ness. Direct mail letters play an vides payment of the fund in addition to the 
important part in agency service face amount of the policy to the beneficiary 
for both old and new agents if policvowners death interrupts the savings 
a « = We . 
lan... 

\ctual results show costs down- aie ° 

ward from forty cents per thou- isk About It 

sand of business written. e 


Visual sales material furnished BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
offers added help at the critical INSURANCE COMPANY 


moment. Home Office coopera- Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


° e e.e ° Y ° Ralph R. Leunsbury Wm. J. Sieger 
tion is traditional with Security President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 











Mutual Life. 

















Established 1886 





| For Information regarding 


Security Mutual Life | DESIRABLE AGENCY CONTRACTS 
Insurance Company "LOW NET COST LIFE INSURANCE, 


U rite te 
BINGHAMTON, NY. ERNEST C. MILAIR 


. Vice President 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 

| INSURANCE COMPANY 

| 











CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 

















OUR LEADERS ee 





|. Low Cost Preferred Risk 


Ordinary Life—Family Income An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Adjustment . 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
: . High Commissions Non-Medical 
2. Retirement Income Endow- Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms _ 
=e a a Splendid Territory Modern Policies 

ments Income (a OO, 60, 65 or 70 Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 

3. Juvenile Education Endow- Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 
ments 





4. Attractive General Agent’s 





Contract 
The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


nee ‘ . " ~y — Hi e Life agen are equipp d to serve eve ry need for lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY hsurance: ‘Modern policies are, eaued,_on both industria 
111 North Broad Street 1 policy for every Purse and Purpose 
s .S 
Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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hich constitutes 


illy opposed; they are but 


| THEORY VS. PRACTICE 


A PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING 


By HAROLD M. HORNE 


{[ssistant 


UR title suggests that there is 
an actual raging 


between theory and practice 


controve rsy 


the two are at loggerheads, and 
Nothing 
truth, in 
other 
ur physical interests; on the other 
true in 


ing in opposite 
d be further 


nee, in 


ways. 
from the 
engineering, and in 
d, nothing could be more 
of our humanitarian interests 

in politics, 
almost 


ociology, in economics, 


art, and alas, even (we 


te “especially”) in religion. 
none of 


But it is in respect of 


se that we wish to discuss theory 
rather, it is in re- 
of them 


1 practice—or 
ct of that mixture of all 
what we call our 
ry-day” life — our domestic, our 
ial, particularly our business life. 
re, properly speaking, there is, or 
uuld be, no conflict between theory 
1 practice. They are not intrinsi- 
two as- 
cts, two ways of viewing the prob- 
n of living. The two work together 
harmony. So, also, should the typ- 

proponents of the two points of 


ew. But, unfortunately, regardless 


should be in 
there is too 


relations 
“practice” 
ten a misunderstanding 
tween what the theorist the 
ractical man,” and what the practi- 


their 
eory,” in 


what 


complete 
calls 


man calls the “theorist.” 


Two Viewpoints 


[The misunderstanding is really a 
one-sided. The practical man is 
to regard the theorist with con- 
nptuous amusement, seasoned from 
e to time with outspoken exaspera- 
n; the theorist merely regards the 
ictical with a puzzled air, 
ghtly tinged with awe. As a matter 
usually acknowledges the 


man 


fact, he 
ue and the indispensable nature of 
other’s practical manner of han- 
ng things. He is usually on the de- 


sive; the aggressiveness is dis- 


practical man, in keep- 
and the 


ived by the 


x with his temperament; 


fetuary. The Girard Life Insurance Company 


theorist, keeping with his tempera- 





ment, is usually inclined not to fight 


back. This circumstance often tends 
to mitigate the tenseness of the situ- 
ation, but in any event, they seem 
unable to meet upon common ground; 
they are strangers each to the other’s 
soul. 

It is this lack 
these two individuals, rather than be- 
theory 


wish to discuss. 


1f sympathy between 


tween and practice, that we 


Three Questions 


Three questions suggest themselves 
with regard to this unpleasant situa- 
tion: (1) Is it justifiable? (2) Is it 
curable? (3) Is it profitable? 

The three have been a2 


questions 


ranged in the above order for rhetori- 
cal reasons—forming a kind of cre 


interrogation—a piece of 
When it 


) the practical matter of answering 


scendo of 
mere theory, you see. comes 
t 


them, we prefer to dispose of the easy 


one first: it is obviously not profitable. 


Competition, struggle, between simi- 


lars is valuable and natural; valuable, 


as competitive competitive 


sport or 


thinking is valuable, tending toward 


improvement and development and 
natural, as the like 


other. 


progress; and 


poles of magnets repel each 


3ut strife between unlikes is profitless 
and unnatural; profitless, as bicker- 
ing between man and wife or between 
science and religion is profitless, tent 


Re 
destruction of teamwork, 


ng toward 
retarding development, nullifying mu- 
tual helpfulness; and unnatural—for 
the unlike poles of magnets must com- 
plement each other and thus overcome, 
and not intensify, the their 
medium. The  hors« 


stress in 
surrounding 
behind 


ahead must pull, and the man 


must push, if the cart is to be lifted 
out of the mudhole. 

It is profitless, obviously—for two 
individuals cann 
common cause by 
purposes, in misunders 
mutual 


contemp 





HAROLD M. HORNE 
Issistant Actuary 
Girard Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Horne is a native Philadelphian 
graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, with post graduate work in 


research at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During the World War 
Mr. Horne served as navigator of a 


troop transport. He retired in 1920 with 
the rank of lieutenant, United States 
Navy. He entered the service of the 
Girard Life Insurance Company in (921; 
was appointed assistant actuary in 1926, 
and the company's auditor in 1935. 

Mr. Horne is a member of the Life 
Office Manaaement Association and has 
charge of the company's Life Office 
Management Association educational 
work for the home office staff and the 
Agency cashiers. He is a member of the 
Actuarial Society of America and of the 
Actuaries Club of Philadelphia. 


It is profitless, because intolerar 
for the other fellow’s point of vier 
is the surest way vot to get him 


modify it. It doesn’t seem reasonable, 


| 








but it is true, that human nature 
such that argument and recriminatior 
have the effect I strengtnening, not 
eakening, each disputant’s convi 
mn of his own rectitude and sound 
ion. 
Myself wher ing did eage1 fi 
quent 

Doctor and saint ind heard ! 
irgumel! 

About it and abo ul ermor 

Can yut by the san tha 
went.’ 

Is t istifiable { i ’ 
Must not the practical man, howeve! 
reluctantly, confess, when pushed 
he limit, that his practice is built 

ion a foundation of the very theo 

Conclude ag 
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C R O S S © O UL N 7 R Y Mutualization of T. 


General American In 
With The Spectator Another definite step in the pl 


for mutualization of the Gener; ‘ 





American Life Insurance Compa 





was taken June 22 when attorneys f 
I he Spectator Index New York Insurance Department, in the company filed a declaration of d 
the opinion of these company officials. ire and intention to form a compa) 
In Section Two have been widely accepted as adequate to be known as the Mutual Life In: u 
‘ and highly efficient, and Commissione) ance Company of Missouri with sta 
it Wo ta | 
Pink’s three-ply query, contained in authorities at Jefferson ( 
‘| 1wo, eine F : 
| } ni recent tatement, is to the point, The new company, under existing 
ial aex t complete ' 
with the additional virtue, in the state laws, cannot become operati 
me CXXXVI, The Spectator, ; | 
. iccinct languag ot one company ex- for about a month, because the notit 
in Review of Life Insurance, 7 
, oy. ] ecutive, of cutting the ground from cation plans must be advertised f 
lanua to June, 1936, inclu- ; . . , ae 
under the feet of the acquisitive el four consecutive weeks before a chat 
ment among the commissioners that ter can be legally obtained. Also be 
agitating the manifold system of fore it can begin to do business and 
eXaminations That triple query— issue policies it must receive pri 
>: ’ oa. y F will the New York Department e3 vosals from and enter into agreeme? 
Pink's Stand on Company Del t ex de ag 
7 minations be inefficiently or im- in writing with not less than 100 pe: 
kxams W idely Applauded properly conducted; does the New sons for assurance upon their ow 
; York Department refuse to furnish lives or the lives of other persons foi t 
eaction among life iInsuran¢ : : ‘ . 
' : : nformation relative to its examina- their benefit. It also must have re 
pany officials in New York to the ; ; . 
on to any interested state; and will ceived premiums on deposit of not less 
mined stand taken by Insuranc . : " ; 
I H. Pink of that department refuse to obtain addi than $100,000 in cash. t 
lone} oul : ink of that . . 4 
, tional information at the request of When these necessary steps are ac 
0 the question ot company ex " . : . sella 
2 interested states can scarcely be complished—and they will be within 
aminations is generally as forceful as ee : S 
. ; M answered except negatively. In that the minimum space permitted by law On 
t commissioner s attitude More : 7 , ° , . ° . 
event, New York company men concur it is planned to merge it with the W 
than a little irritated over the resolu aig . : < 5 
with the commissioner that the over- General American Life under the lat- 
adopted at the recent convention . y 
\ 1 oA ' f | lapping procedure contemplated by ter’s name. 
tne ational Association o n . . . > -_ . 
the National Association of Insurance The corporate powers of the new 
ance Commissioners, setting up the : ia : ; , 
' Commissioners is totally unnecessary mutual concern will be vested in a 
chairman of the examination commit . , ; . . . 
; end without any particular degree of board of directors and other office) 
i a de tacto dictator over ap b dine 
intelligence. to be named by the board. 
niment to each company examina 
these ife company officials, 
he nterrogated by The Spectator, RB 
prof d o little impatience with ( 
cutie atten aah ab to NEW YORK ASSOCIATION LEADERS . 
ne were outspoker in praise BR 
Comn ioner Pink’s unequivocal 


The examination problem, these life 
n comment, has long been 


a delicate one, dating back to the days 


eceding that cause celebre, the Arm 
trong investigation, and abuses that 


rept into the routine of company ex 





minatior have required time, pa } 
nee anda ¢ ynsiderable« pressure to 
! te It would be just too bad, } 
va he unanimous conviction, if the ‘ 
ces had to be begun all over 
na 
S hese company men, enter- 
istifiable feeling o re 
é é the implied suggestion 
examinations, in addition to | 
ha nducted by the state in which 
a mpat domiciled, are necessary 
hat company’s moral recti S 
degree of efficient man 
ther deprecate the need RALPH G. ENGELSMAN LLOYD PATTERSON ; 
ess overhead created by a multiplicity The 
f examine and the pyramided ex- Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life, and Lloyd Patterson, general 
nses which would be borne by the agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, who were elected president and vice-president 
icvholder-taxpavers . respect vely of the Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York at the annual 
The examinat on standards of the meeting early this month. 
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Taxability of Life 


Insurance Proceeds 


ecent decision of the Schuylh 

( ty (Pa.) court on the taxabilit 

fe insurance proceeds to hel ( 

beneficiary is of interest to life 
rance men. The decision read 

Where a husband insures his life 


favor of his wife, ‘her administra- 
executors, or assigns,’ and af 


death continues to pay the pre 
ims on the policy without exerci 


his right to change the beneficiary, 


proceeds of the policies at | 
th are payable through ne «age 
ed wife’s administrator to het 


but since the wife was neve! 
ed or possessed of the proceed 
t r} 


ch pass to her heirs through, 


er than from her, they are not 

ect to the transfer inheritance 
tax imposed by the Act of June 20, 
19, P.L. 521, sec. 1, as last amended 


the Act of June 22, 1931, P.L. 


Small Town Record 
Weekly Production 
What he believes to be a record foi 
writing of life insurance appli- 
tions in one week in a town of 
than 1,000 population, was estab- 
ed recently by M. C. Burgbacher 
Middlebourne, W. Va., a salesman 
the West Virginia agency of the 
3ankers Life Company. 
Confining his efforts to Middle- 
irne, a town of 769 people, Mr. 


— 


surgbacher wrote 25 applications 
ring the week which he dedicated 
setting the record. Advance news- 


— 


per advertising and publicity, and 
generous use of his company’s sales 
‘omotion letters paved the way for 
record-breaking campaign. Every 
resident of the little West Virginia 
ty was informed of Mr. Burg- 


bacher’s plans and the wide discus- 


sion of his drive, and interest taken 


all in its suecess, helped him 


substantially in reaching his goal. 


Central Life of Iowa 
Until May 1, 1937, the Central Life 
lowa will continue to pay dividends 

ts “Illinois Life Fund Policies,” 
ler the scale adopted in 1935. The 

Society will also continue its present 
erest rate of 4 per cent payable on 
policvholders fund left in its care. 
The Board of Directors moreover, ap- 
ved the present dividend schedule 
“Illinois Life Policies” during the 
m of reinsurance agreement 01 
further action of the Board. 








WHATS THE MATTER 
WITH LIFE INSURANCE ? 














hyphen sm . 





Agent: "Who, Me?” 








At the close of business May 29, 1936— 
the last day of Hall Month—President 
Arthur F. Ha'l ard his arandson, Peter 
Vincent Hall, were the holders of the olde:+ 
and newest LNL policies in existence. At 
that time, young Master Hall became the 
owner of LNL policy No. 500,000. His 


grandfather, President Arthur F. Hall, owns 
the 


com 


one of the first policies issued by 
pany. It was issued the day The Lincoln 
National Life began business, September 
1905. 


Policy number 500,000 is a twenty-year 


7 
4 


endowment and will provide Peter with a 
Graduation present 


college career. 


et the close of his 





Would Raise Canadian 


Gov't Annuity Rates 


An increase in Government annuit 
ates Nas Deen recommended Dy the 
ai n tte of tne ( anadia 
“sé Té ‘we r nas peen cf | ny Tne 
at I tne Governments ar! 
isiness. Losses to the Domir 
n’s Treasury were approximately 
S400 001 ast vear, tr nmittee 
I I The é ence =} we nat tne 
tailt tabdles I! \ iseq f ne 
( ernmer vere solet a 1 While 
surance companies and tner ir 
s granting annuities had changed 
heir mortality table from me t 
me n recent ears. tl ser 
{ ne Canadla G er er r n- 
1Y nar red, \ tr The res r nat TM. 
Treasu S SIN a arge 
a I mone annua 
Tt mmittee also f i 
cent nteres | T 
’ Sor r wr - 
2 was enacte iit e , 
inges mn mar rates 
t! ar tv zg : 
ee IT est tes, wl G 
nitte the ‘ 1 
sf » eT! s $ 
r ce n , ves sl} 
hy =t Adminis n sala . 
i s « mmiss = I aT T ( 
tal eacers ’ tr “~ t* r ‘ 
t At I ace I 4 ? ne J 
na the the Mir . , urge 
e anr t t incl 
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Boston Convention 


Pentative Program 


\ ( erati 
been a ounce i i 
Forty - seventl 
Na na 
I Underwriters 
H St: rin Bos 
> next 
t ‘ Na 
! I in nn t 
Pit gl} iit al 
general idea he ! 
i \ ~ 
) eT Ve Y 
res neihilit +} 
n its at le ward 
perati Ins it1Oor 
nee; the resp bility 
nd officers the con 
nsuring pu and ti 
of the life underwrite 
enterprise 
l rst release of he ietalis oO 


convention program, M1 


uff announces the names of 
nationally known life insurance 
will address this big 

( ng 
rhe eve speakers ire Milto 
Bacon, agent, New York Life Insur 
ance Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Lou Behr, assistant agency man- 
ape! Equitable Life Assurances So 
ciety, Chicago; Glenn B. Dori, gen 
il agent, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
la E. Fitzgerald, manager, Fidel- 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
S J Calif.; Joseph M. Gantz, 





agent, Pacific Mutual Life In- 

irance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

|. Elliott Hall, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New 
York City; and Henry M. Powell, gen 
eral agent, State Mutual Life Assut 


f pany, Atlanta, Ga 


Insurance to Benefit 
From Veterans’ Bonus 


The flood of bonus money that 
poured n lavish streams through 
city, town and hamlet in the 
United States last week has already 
been charted by economists and di- 
verted into channels wherein practical 
se will be made of it. A survey by 
Americar 


ought to know) indicates that the vet- 


Legion officials (and they 


erans will spend their bonus along 


Payment of old debts, 31.4 per cent 
Homes, home life expenses, dental 


care and medical treatments, 32.4 per 


Business and investments, 7.8 pet 
cent 
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Duff Replaces Fischer As 
Program Chairman 


Lester O. Schriver, president of the 
Nationa! Association of Life Underwriters 
announces the appointment of Wm. M 
Duff, president of the Edward A. Woods 
Company of Pittsburgh, to replace 
Chester O. Fischer, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at St. Louis, as chairman of the 
National Convention program committee 
for the national meeting in Boston. 

Mr. Fischer resianed from the position 
of program chairman following his recent 
appointment to the home office of his 


ompany. 





Family clothing, 7 per « 

Motor cars and machinery, 3.7 per 
cent 

Insurance, education, savings a 
counts and miscellaneous, 12.7. per 
cent. 

Many insurance policies of varying 
description and protection that have 
been lapsed will be resuscitated and 
insurance companies will benefit from 
a diversion of some of the bonus 
money into their premium volume. 
38.000,000 bonds, totaling $1,650,000,- 
000, are being distributed to the 
nation’s 3,000,000 veterans, the size of 
the individual payments ranging from 


$60 to approximately $1,500. 





Frederick Brucholz 


Mr. Brucholz, New York Life, was elected 
president of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters at its recent meeting. Other 
officers elected were: A. E. McKeough, W. A. 
Alexander & Co., first vice president; 
Charles B. Stumes, Penn Mutual Life, second 
vice president; Alfred J. Johannsen, North- 
western Mutual, treasurer, and Joy M. 
Luidens, executive secretary. 


May New Life Insurance 

. ~~ > ’ Y 8 

Shows 2.9 Per Cent Gain 
New life insurance production du 

ing May was 2.9 per cent more tha 

for May of 1935. The cumulativ: 

total for the first five months of this 


vear was 4.2 


per cent less than f 
the corresponding period of last yea 
as reported by The Association 
Life Insurance Presidents. The repo. 
summarizes the new paid-for business 

exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of 42 companies 
having 83 per cent of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For May, the new business of al 
classes written by the 42 companies 
53,410,000 against $732,188,0M 


was $7 
during May of 1935—an increase 
2.9 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $463,816,000 against 
$466,634,000—a decrease of 6/10th ot 
one per cent. Industrial and Grou) 
insurance both showed increases. Th: 
former was  $230,464,000 against 
$215,323,000—an increase of 7.0 pe 
cent. The latter was $59,130,000 
against $50,231,000—an increase of 
17.7 per cent. 

For the first five months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$3,619,983,000 this year against $3,- 
779,050,000 last year—a decrease of 
4.2 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to  §$2,269,718,000 


against $2,528,933,000—a decrease of 
10.2 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,126,230,000 against 
$1,084,044,000—an increase of 3.9 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$224,035,000 against $166,073,000 
increase of 34.9 per cent. 





ar 


“Tommy” Thompson 
Reappointed 

The Travelers announce the reap- 
pointment of the Charles E. Thomp- 
son Agency as representative in Pe- 
oria, Ill. Charles E. “Tommy’ 
Thompson, as he is familiarly known 
nationally, has been active in the in- 
surance business in Peoria for almost 
twenty-one years. Mr. Thompson was 
connected with The Travelers in al! 
lines until three years ago, when he 
assumed the managership for an- 
other eastern company. Besides head- 
ing the agency bearing his name, Mr. 
Thompson has served as_ secretary- 
treasurer of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Peoria during the last 
eleven years, and has just been re- 
elected for the twelfth consecutive 
time. He has appeared on five na- 
tional programs with his famous 
“What-zit,” usually under the name 
of “Tommy of The Travelers.” 








Publie Is Selfish 
—Also Intelligent 

There is an element of selfishness 
present whenever life insurance is 
bought, Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice 
resident and medical director of the 


I 

Continental Assurance of Chicago, de- 
clared in a paper on “Motivation,” at 
the White Sulphur Springs Meeting 
of the A. L. C. Medical Section, even 
though a great deal of altruism and 
self-denial is involved. The life in- 
surance buying public is intelligent, 
knows values and is accustomed to 
getting its money’s worth, whether in 


d, clothes, shelter, or anything else. 
When they buy money for future de- 


ery, therefore, self-interest is not 


eglected. Sometimes when they buy 


life insurance the buying is done more 
lvantageously than is the selling by 
the company. The public is selfish in 


its purchase, whereas the company is 
impersonal in selling—perhaps too 
much so, he said. 

The self-interest of the policy buy- 
ers often extends beyond the law of 
averages, which is why the compa- 
nies must examine for motivation. 
Ability to pay premium is not always 
sufficient; a prime essential is char- 
acter. In insurance this means will- 
ingness to pay as many premiums as 
any other individual of like age; will- 
ngness to make frark and complete 
epresentation so adequate appraisal 
of the risk may be made. Dr. Ding- 
man set 20 per cent of income as 
naximum expenditure fer life insur- 
ance, the country-wide average being 
6 per cent. Willingness to exceed the 
20 per cent limitation strongly sug- 
gests over-buying, but may indicate 
over-selling by the agent, or interest 
n the investment aspects of life in- 
surance. Even if the agent presses 
to secure a sale, the prospect does 
buy, Dr. Dingman said, so the ques- 
tion properly may be raised why he 
is willing to divert to life insurance 
large sums of money formerly going 
nto investments and other channels. 
It may well be the individual has an 
ntimation that his expectation of life 
ay be less than it should be. 

Concealed information is a growing 
hazard, especially on jumbo lines. 
Jumbo policyholders have been ex- 
pensive due to suicides and accidents, 
as well as early deaths. They knew 

re about themselves than the com- 
panies were able to learn, and bought 

ir life insurance at a_ bargain. 
However, it is of great advantage to 
ife companies, on the whole, that 
their insureds are better informed 
about themselves, about the evils of 
excesses of any kinds, about overeat- 


ng, ete., about methods of combat- 











Homer W. Batson 


of America's noted actuaries, |. 


§ ON of the late Sheppard Homans, Sr., one 
Smith 


Homans has carved out his own distinctive 


AT THE HELM OF COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


RECENTLY elected president of the Commonwealth Life of Louisville (See The Spec 
tator for June I!, p. 28) Judge Batson crowns twenty-five years of association with 
the compan, A member of a foremost Louisville law firm, Judge Batson has served as 
director, qeneral counsel and member of the finance committee of the Commonwealth 
Life and the continued growth of its business and maintenance of its strong financial 


position are to be expected under the guidance 
of suchacapable and experienced administrator. 
Judge Batson took his A.B. degree from Tran- 
sylvania University and his law degree from 
the University of Michigan. He began the 
practice of law in 1900. In addition to his 
membership in local, state and national bar as- 
sociations, he belongs to the Louisville Country 
Club, is trustee of the Louisville Collegiate 
School and is a past county chairman of the 
Republican executive committee. 





career with the Commonwealth Life, where he 
is vice president and actuary. Now and then 
you run across an actuary who has a talent, as 
well, for agency administration. |. Smith 
Homans is such an executive, and the agents 
of the Commonwealth are pleased that fol- 
lowing the election of Judge Batson to suc- 
ceed the late Darwin Johnson as president of 
the company, an executive committee was 
named to function under the chairmanship of 


Vice President Homans. A native of New Jersey 





1. Smith Homans 


Mr. Homans was educated at Black 


Hall School and Princeton University and holds the degrees of A.A.S. and F.A.I.A. 
He was assistant actuary of the Union Central Life before joining the Commonwealth 
where he began as assistant actuary and rose by successive advancements to his present 
post. In eddition to his affiliation with the American Institute of Actuaries, the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Masonic order, Mr. Homans’ clubs include the Louis- 
ville Boat Club, Big Spring Go'f, the Pendennis. Club and the Audubon Country Club. 





pay more premiums, which permits 

less Insurance cost. 
Dr. Dingman 

claims due to concealment. of vital 


nformation inevitably raise the cost 


holders, and it is the companies’ obli 
gation to protect the majority from 


unfair intrusion of the minority el« 


order to get coverage. 

Agents genera 
viewpoint, he said, their self-int 
is natural, for they get no reward fon 


weighs 
realizes the effect on his reputation 


incipient impairments, for thus about underwriting in the 


+ 


emphasized that 


¢ 


insurance for the body of policy 


ment who understate or misstate in 


lly have this large. 


their sales work except experience if man 
they do not sell. Yet they realize that 


ultimate good of insurance out 


the home office if he is careless 


erest members of the 


any single case. The agent office 


thev live longer on the average and would mean before long all his sub 
missions would be questioned and 


" . } s+} 
dad trom every angie, with con 


quent delay. For self-interest, if 
no other, it pays an agent to esté 
reliability. 


Union Mutual Is Host 
To Boston Actuaries 


Saturday, June 20, the | 


Mutual Life Insurance Compar 


Portland, Me., entertained § twenty) 


Boston Actuari 


Club at their annual outing. As chai 
of the annual outing committee, 
A. Thomas Lehman, associate actuary 
of the Union Mutual, stated that home 
officials of nearly every New 


England life insurance company were 
present at this gathering. 
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INSURANCE CoMPANY OF Low, 
Des MoINes 


KoUITABLE Lari 


THe Ordinary Life policy continues to be the leading policy of this 
mpany and accounted for 30 per cent of the paid-for issues of the 
mpany in 1935. However, the company has just introduced a modifica 

tion of the Ordinary Life policy which provides on the face of the contract 

for the payment of the proceeds in monthly instalments for a definite period 

f months to continue a portion of the insured’s income as a readjustment 
fund. The company is calling th's new policy “The Insured Income Ordinary 
Life Policy.” It is available on both the participating and non-participating 
pian. 

The Insured Income Policy is an adaptation of an Ordinary Life policy 
with the proceeds payable in instalments under a settlement option in- 
orporated in the contract. The amount of monthly income is shown on 
the first page of the policy, thereby eliminating the necessity of having a 
i rection for settlement attached to the policy. Monthly income can be 
payable for any number of years desired, the only limitation being that the 
policy must be for at least $1,000, and the amount of monthly instalment 
must be at least $10. Interest dividends will be paid during the income 
period 

As an il'ustration an''Insured Income Ordinary Life" policy issued on a male 
life at age of issue 35 with the face amount of $5,590 provides for an 
income of $100 a month for sixty months. On the non-participating plan 
the face amount of the policy providing the same benefits is $5,540. 

Reverting to the company's Ordinary Life policy; this policy is issued 
from ages 10 to 65, inclusive, the minimum amount being $1,000 for the 
maximum amount written of $200,000 and the maximum retained by the 
company of $50,000. A family maintenance supplemental agreement is 
available on participating policies only. While the contract itse'f does not 
provide the privilege of conversion to another form without a medical 
re-examination, it has been the company's practice to allow a change to be 
made to a higher premium form. 

Waiver of premium disability is issued with the policy up to a $100,000 
limit on male lives with a $25,000 limit on the double indemnity benefit. 
Disability income rider will be issued on male lives only with a limit of 
$50,000. 

On participating forms dividends begin at the end of the first year 
and only the first dividend is dependent upon payment of the succeeding 
premium. If no election concerning dividends is made they will be paid 
in cash or applied under such other automatic option as may be required 
by the laws of the state in which the policy is delivered. Paid up additions 
participate and dividends left with the company at interest part'c pate in 
excess interest earnings. The rate of interest payable in 1936 on dividends 
left to accumulate is 4 per cent. 

On the basis of the 1936 dividend scale on Ordinary Life policy issued 
st age 35 can be made fully paid by the application of dividends left at 
nterest twenty-five years from date of issue, and if dividends are left to 
accumulate on this fully paid policy it will mature as an endowment for its 
face amount at age 74, thereby converting the policy to a 25-Payment 
Endowment at 74. If, instead of making the policy paid up at the end of 
twenty-five years, premium paymen's are continued for a period of eight 
years more or for a total of thirty-three years, the policy can be matured 











for its face amount by the application of dividends. 
Equitable Life nis aaa tom i ens 
T | table Lif Ir ! ( - ae , 
I i has ist i I ‘ al | ‘ 
r ? or ; dends 
\ 1 I nt Ordina no using 
ner cent p ; ; 
| 7 10 a M " } 7 ] ) 
26 ' 6 
qdend scaie are as Iollows: 
T} ends shown ir nal ae 
: , 2 ILLUSTRATED DIVIDENDS ON ‘s 
et t tne dividends payabdi« POLICIES—SCALE EFFECTIVE 
n ] ] 1936 to Mare} 1937. JULY 1, 1936 
" ORDINARY LIFE PER $1,000 
S f 1916 to 1935 ? ) s 
on p s on the 3% per cent reserve 
basis he pamphlet also shows ¢ 0 
dends on the 3 per cent Ordinary Lif: 
natu g as an endowment at age 85 1.61 2 
the Modified Life policy, 34% per cent 1.68 
Paid Out Life policy, the Income Con- ~ve : oo GSS 
inuation policy issued prior to April 5 $8 . 349 (719 «(8.08 
1, 1935, ar he interest dividend re- : 
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Commonwealth Life 


The Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has released its new 
rate book showing the revised premi- 
um rates which went into effect re 
cently. 


Penn Mutual 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia has just 
issued a new rate book effective July 
1. The new rate book also contains 
the dividend data on the basis of the 
dividend schedule effective on the 
same date, which was announced in 
the columns of The Spectator in the 
March 19, 1936, issue. 


Old Line Life 

The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
just issued new inserts to its rate 
book showing the revised premium 
rates which became effective June 1. 
The revised rates represent a slight 
increase on practically all policies ex- 
cept endowment annuities. 

The company has also increased its 
annuity rates. It is now issuing singl 
premium life annuities based on the 
American Annuitants Select Male Life 


table at 344 per cent. 


Canada Life 


"T 


The Board of 
Canada Life Insurance Company of 
Toronto has authorized the continu- 


Directors of the 


ance of the present dividend scales 
for the last six months of 1936. 

The total rate of interest on divi- 
dends and proceeds of policies left on 
deposit with the company is also be- 
ing continued. That is, interest on 
such funds will be paid at the rate of 
3% per cent, where excess interest 
will become payable during the last 
six months of 1936. 














Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts has recently announced the 
issuance of a new policy entitled “The 
Minute Man Policy.” This new con- 
tract is essentially an Ordinary Life 
policy with level premiums but with 


its face amount automatically reducing 


In lieu of this 
automatic reduction the insured may 
hoose to have the policy turned into 
a Retirement annuity contract or an 


50 per cent at age 58. 


Ordinary Life policy for the original 
amount, or an Endowment at Age 68 

one-half the original amount. This 
arrangement 


provides a maximum 


amount of protection during the 
period when the insured needs the 
‘tection most and permits a flexible 
choice of provisions for retirement 
hen the insurance needs decrease. 
The policy is written only at ages 20 
i5 and the rates are considerably 
less than the Ordinary Life policy be- 
cause of the reduction of the face 
unt at age 58. The minimum 
amount issued is $5,000. 
The Retirement 
are available at attained ages 48 to 
58. They provide for a $5.00 monthly 


Annuity options 


income at age 68 for each $1,000 
the original face amount. For men 
income is for life with one-hun- 

ed and thirty-five months certain 
and for women the income is for life 
but for one-hundred and fifty months 

tain. In either event the insurance 
is discontinued and the premium in- 
eased slightly when the Retire- 
ment Annuity is elected. 

Other options are available only at 
ve 58. One provides for the continu- 
ation as an Ordinary Life with an 
increased premium and the original 
amount if the policyholder is insur- 
able and the other an Endowment at 
Age 68 with increased premiums and 
half of the original face amount. The 


.“ 








Pacipic Mutruat Lire INs. Co. of CALIFORNIA 
los ANGELES 


) jie contract featured by this company is the Retirement Income With 
Insurance policy which is meeting with increasing popularity month by 
month, and at the present time accounts for 19 per cent of the new paid-for 
business of the company, being exceeded only in this respect by their 
Ordinary Life policy. 

The contract was introduced to the company's field force in July, 1932 
and is issued to mature at ages 55, 60 and 65. The Retirement With 
Insurance contract provides for an income of $10 monthly to the insured 
beginning at age 55, 60 or 65; continuing for a guaranteed (or certain) 
period of one hundred months and for the lifetime of the insured thereafter. 
The contract contains a provision whereunder the annuitant may in lieu of 
the regular maturity income, select an optional income for a reduced 
amount on any anniversary within five years prior to the regular maturity 
date. In no event, however, will an optional income be allowed after the 
regular maturity date. The cash values at maturity on male lives are 
$1,630, $1,458 and $1,297, respectively. 

The policy is issued to both males and females and is also issued on 
substandard risks. The minimum amount issued is $1,000 and the maximum 
amount written is $250,000 with the limitation that the annual premium 
must not exceed $5,000. The maximum retained by the company is $50,000. 
The policy is issued at ages of issue 10 years to 10 years prior to the 
maturity age. 

The insured may provide additional protection at low cost by adding a 
family income agreement to the contract. Waiver of premium disability 
and double indemnity benefits will be written with the contract with a 
maximum on double indemnity of $25,000. A disability income rider will 
be attached on male risks only with a maximum disability income of $150 
a month. 

Some of the featured settlement options provided by the policy give the 
insured the privilege of carrying the policy to maturity and receiving the 
regular monthly income provided, or electing the optional income in reduced 
amount on any anniversary within five years prior to the regular maturity 
date. In lieu of the income provided in the contract the insured may 
elect to receive the full reserve (maturity value) at maturity. The insured 
may also elect to have the death benefit retained by the company or paid 
in instalments. 

The policy is issued on both the participating and non-participating 
plans. On the participating plan dividend; begin at the end of the first 
year. The first year dividend is dependent upon payment of the full second 
year's premium. If no election is made as to the application of dividends, 
dividend will be applied to purchase non-participating paid-up additions. 
Dividend; left with the company at interest participate in excess interest 
earnings. The rate of interest payable in 1936 on dividends left to accumu- 
late is 3.75 per cent. 

The rates for this policy on the participating plan are $22.81 at age 20; 
$26.56 at age 25; $31.60 at age 30; $38.58 at age 35; $48.66 at age 40; 
$64.08 at age 45; $89.96 at age 50 and $141.04 at age 55. On the non- 
participating plan on male lives the rates are $18.18 at age 20; $21.53 at 
age 25; $26.09 at age 30; $32.44 at age 35; $41.70 at age 40; $56.15 at 
age 45; $78.94 at age 50 and $124.93 at age 55. 





policy also contains the usual features 


of the Ordinary Life contract such as 


Pacifie Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


of Los Angeles, Calif. 


cash values, extended insurance, 
waiver of premiums and double in- An adjustment of the interest rate 
demnity features, etc. The premiun allowed for the coming year will be 
rates follow: made effective on July 1, 1936, as fo 
Columbian National Life Ine Co., Boston, 1OWS: 
Mass. Minute Man Policy (Benefits Re- For all funds on hand on that date 
Gucing 50% at Age 58) which have been left at interest, o1 


Rates Shown 


are per $1000*; 


Peace > s rh. » : » : : . ’ 
Reserve at 3% for those funds which may be left dur- 


Ra f ; 
ing the coming year, the rate will be 
Or! Endow- Cash Paid-up 1 per cent on funds not subject 
Ape inal Ordi ment Value at A ss i ‘ 
at Pre nary it Oo ims withdrawal! on the part otf the payee 
; Lif 68 eS ren . > . , : 
—_ —— : - oz per cent on funds which may be 
= 11.22 S4 9 ) 8 withdrawn at will. 
12.19 81 SS ) 269.00 
) 13.41 9.0 8.75 18.00 246.00 In another column a synopsis is 
- = = tpt shown of the Retirement Income with 
10 16.82 42.41 2 ) 166.00 
19.18 644.80 = 43.25 01 0 Insurance policy featured by the 
* Minimum issued, £5000 q a f 
At original amount of insurance Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Advertising 


Exhibit to Feature Life 
. o 
Advertisers’ Meet 
ng of life insurance adver 
and sales promotion materials 
member companies has 
! every annual convention of 
Life Advertisers 
(vain this year, at the Association's 


Association. 


ventior in Chicago, Novembe: 
3th and 14th, a display of 
ertising and sales promotion ma 
will be offered as a worth 
attraction of the gathering of 
Life Advertise: 

vear’s exhibit will be in the 
\. Scott Anderson, manager 
service section in charge of 
promotion for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa. Selection of Mr. An 
n for the difficult job of assem- 
and arranging the display was 
inced recently by the Associ- 
ation’s president, D. Bobb Slattery, 
assistant to the vice-presid¢ nt of the 

Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 


Production 
Juvenile Insurance A 
Good Investment 


There are many excellent rea- 
ays “The Echo,” Home Life 
America, “why young boys and 
hould be insured, not the 

east important being the fact that 
ness and death of a child is apt 

ist as expensive as the death 


an adult—and someone has to find 


the money to pay the bills. This 
irgument for the sale of juvenile in- 
irance is a delicate one. The aver- 
age father is likely to resent any 
ggestion that he benefit from the 
ith of one of his children. 
‘The point is that there is a definite 
ancial outlay required by the death 
anyone—be it father, mother, child 
r grandparent. And, whenever life 
ance can be obtained, it is just 


isiness sense to establish pro- 


tection against at least the expenses 
vhich are nevitab Furthermore, 
( ( < resents A COT derable 1! 


his children, but just as 
nvestment is protected wit) 
rance, so it is desirable to pro- 
nvestment in children. 
more persuasive arguments 
nile insurance are not as deli- 
they concern the child’s 
re welfare and happiness, and 
they are more influential in closing 
sali Furthermore, juvenile insur- 
ance gives a child the lifelong benefit 
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Departmental 





On The Record 


7 T is hard to see the human side of life 
insurance in dry statistics,"’ observes 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith, ‘but try 
to picture what it has meant to the nation 
during the past five years to have more 
than thirteen b'llion dollars distributed by 
life insurance companies to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. That is an average of 
about $2,700,000,000 each year. It is 
equal to about one-tenth of all the wages 
paid out and several times greater than 
the total of all government relief expendi- 
tures for that same period. 

"No man or woman in the United 
States makes a mistake when he or she 
entrusts hard-earned dollars to the safe- 
keeping of a strong, well-managed life 
insurance company—one of the most hu- 
man institutions in the public life of 
today." 





of low rates. The difference between 
age 10 and age 20 may be only a 
few dollars, but by the time the 
grown man has paid the few dollars 
difference over all the years of his 
life, the sum is considerable. It also 
protects a child’s insurability. On 
the average, nearly 10 per cent of 
all applicants for life insurance are 
declined for standard policies. If at 
some future time something should 
happen to a boy so that he would 
find himself uninsurable, perhaps 
with a wife and family to support, 
he can look back to his juvenile in- 
surance as one of the best invest- 


ments of his life.” 


Medical 


Better Diagnosis 
Demanded of Gastritis 


Clinical studies of mortality of pep- 
tic ulcer are not really helpful to 
the insurance underwriter, simply be- 
cause no very large group of care- 
fully diagnosed cases has been fol- 
lowed long enough to provide reliable 
statistics, Dr. Beaumont S. Cornell, 
supervising editor, “American Jour- 
nal of Digestive Diseases and Nutri- 
tion,” stated in a paper on medical 
aspects of the disease at the Medical 
Section, American Life Convention, 
White Sulphur Springs, June 12. He 
said, however, that such material 
might be obtained eventually by pool- 
ing several smaller but satisfactory 


groups. Until then, peptic ulcer may 


be regarded as showing a death rate 
of nearly 200 per cent of expected 
and every case should be classed as 
substandard. 

Judged clinically, he said, surgi- 
cally treated cases show better mor- 
tality, but medically treated cases 
show lower death rate with insur- 
ance companies. The cause or causes 
of this disease remain unidentified, 
he said. Gastritis, which in years past 
was commonly the diagnosis in cases 
of stomach disturbances, Dr. Cornell 
found, is the commonest of all lesions 
of the stomach, and it appears that 
the diagnosis of gastritis should be 
made with increasing frequency clini- 
cally. Eventually, he said, this re- 
born entity will be reflected in bio- 
metrical computations of insurance 
underwriters. All cases of large 
ulcers in the stomach should be 
referred immediately for surgery. 
Smaller ones may be treated medi- 
cally if the patient is amenable to 
advice and regimentation and X-rays 
are taken at intervals of every few 
weeks. Physical rest is the most im- 
portant element in treatment; second 
is diet; third, neutralization of the 
gastric acid juice. There remains the 
problem of focal infection elsewhere 
in the body. Peptic ulcer is a recur- 
ring disease, he said. The healing is 
not always difficult but doctors do 
not know how to prevent recurrence. 

Greater and more widespread care 
in diagnosis is demanded, not only 
in clinical medicine, but in insurance 
medicine. He urged that both clini- 
cian and insurance medical directors 
try to find out how to make a diag- 
nosis of gastritis if possible, without 
use of the gastroscope. 


Hypertrophy of the Heart 
An Adverse Factor 

The finding of hypertrophy of the 
heart always is to be considered a 
distinctly adverse factor in estimat 
ing the acceptability of a given risk, 
Dr. Thomas H. Dickson, Jr., medica! 
director of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
of St. Paul, declared in his pape: 
read at the recent annual meeting of 
the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention held at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Presence of 
hypertrophy, he said, indicates that 
damage already has been done to the 
heart and increasing damage is likely 
to occur. 
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Digest 


Dr. Dickson gave six conclusions. 
The term hypertrophy as ordinarily 
ised usually means hypertrophy and 

latation. Enlargement of the heart 
lways indicates an impaired heart. 
There is a strong probability that the 
act that in a great number of cases 
he lesser degrees of hypertrophy fail 

f deduction by the ordinary exam- 
ner indicates the necessity of con- 
idering that any hypertrophy re- 
orted is probably of considerable 
amount. The report of hypertrophy 
n a given heart is to be taken as 
onclusive evidence that the heart has 
been and probably still is subject to 
strain. Since by reason of changes in 
the hypertrophied muscles, a hyper- 
trophied heart is less well nourished 
ind requires a longer time for res- 
toration after each beat, presence of 
hypertrophy indicates a heart which 
is likely to become progressively less 
efficient in performance of its func- 
tions. Since hypertrophy is a part 
of the response of the heart muscle 
to overstrain, its presence may be 
taken to indicate a loss of part of 
the ultimate reserve power of the 
heart and a consequent narrowing of 
the margin of possible response to 
future strain. 


Investment 


Insurance a Redistributor 
Of National Wealth 

In view of the current controversy 
over regimentation of business and 
the adoption of measures that would 
restrict corporate activity, the recent 
address of Frederick D. Russell, pres- 
dent of the Security Mutual Life, 
Binghamton, N. Y., before the Life 
Underwriters Association of that 
city, is of particular interest. On 
the subject of “Life Insurance as a 
Redistributor of Wealth,” Mr. Rus- 
sell said: 

“Life insurance companies have 
paid to American citizens more than 
18 billions of dollars during the six 
vears of depression and 12 billions, 
rr two-thirds of it, has been paid to 
iving policyholders and only 6 bil- 
lions to beneficiaries. The payment 
‘f these benefits in 1935 alone touched 
the lives of 21 million human beings, 
and singularly too, most of these were 
nembers of family units living on 
moderate incomes. 


“Life insurance is not the favorite 
vehicle for investment of the man of 
wealth. The more wealthy a man 
becomes, the smaller becomes the por- 
tion of his estate held in life insur- 
ance. The jumbo risk occasionally 
placed does not represent the true 
picture, which is more properly illus- 
trated by the fact that the average 
amount of insurance held by the aver- 
age American is $1,600. 





Frederick D. Russell 


“Most of us these days find it al- 
most impossible to comprehend the 
figures representing Federal Estate 
Taxes, Government Relief Expendi- 
tures ahd other totals which repre- 
sent channels through which the 
wealth of the nation is redistributed. 
But when we take time to conside1 
what the total insurance payments 
have accomplished in the way of pre- 
venting financial tragedies among be- 
reft families who would otherwise be 
left without 
money for emergencies through cash 


funds; in providing 
and loan payments; and in furnish- 
ing incomes to assure financial inde- 
pendence in old age we recognize that 
serious though the effects of the de- 
pression have been, far more difficult 
problems would have faced the coun 
try if no funds had been forthcoming 
from this ‘greatest community chest 
in the world.’ When we study what 
life insurance has accomplished we 
realize why it is proving an impor- 
tant factor in the redistribution of 
wealth.” 


Actuarial 
Interest Rates on Policy 


Loans Clarified 


A distinction of importance to a 
tuaries and underwriters was one of 
the themes discussed by John G. 
-arker, actuary of the Imperial Life 
Assurance, Toronto, at a_ recent 
breakfast meeting of the Life Unde) 
writers Association of Buffalo, N. Y. 
In bringing up the subject of policy 
loans, Mr. Parker said that “a ques- 
tion which we are undoubtedly going 
to be asked concerns the rate of in- 
terest charged on policy loans. You 
will be asked as to why insurance 
companies are charging 6 per cent in- 
terest on policy loans when they are 
having difficulty in making many 
other investments at 3 per cent or 
3% per cent. There are, of course, 
a great number of reasons why it is 
necessary for these rates of interest 
to be charged but I think the indi- 
vidual who may ask this question 
should be satisfied with two reasons. 


Reasons for Rates 


““Ist—A policy loan is distinctly dif- 
ferent from any other type of loan. 
It is a loan which is not callable. If 
rates of interest change the policy 
loan rate cannot be changed, neithe) 
can the loan be called in order that 
the company may reinvest the money 
elsewhere. The policyholder has at 
all times the right to repay the loan 
but the company cannot demand such 
repayment. It is in that way a uni- 
lateral contract, with the selection 
always being against the life insur- 
ance company. 

“2nd—It is, in general, recognized 
that policy loans aggregate large 
amounts yet individually they aver- 
age small amounts, in fact, the av- 
erage policy loan which is made is 
distinctly smaller than the average 
policy loan in existence because many 


people make two and three loans or 


the one policy. One of the large com 
panies operating in this State has 
ver 19,000 loans on its books on each 
of which the annual interest is les 
than $1.00. In my own company, 


which has an average policy in force 


of almost $3,000, the average policy 





loan is under $200 but the average 
loan which is made is under $100. 
There is no institution, financial or 
otherwise, which can make loans of 
these small amounts at a rate of 
interest even approximating 6 per 
cent and break even on it due to the 
expense of making such loans.” 
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Verdict: 


Principle of “Present Election” in 


Industrial Policies 


years a large part of tive by blood or connection by mar- 
irance business in this riage of the insured, or to any other 
has consisted of the issu- person appearing to the company to 
rial life insurance poli- be equitably entitled to same by reason 
ndividually, it may be of having incurred an expense in any 
ich policy is generally way on behalf of the insured, fo1 
particular momeat to burial or for any other purpose on 


mpany though of large proof to the company of the amounts 


the persons interested. to be paid to the persons entitled 
n the aggregate thes thereto. 
‘ great bulk of the 
: ‘ on 
carried by the vari Present Election 
ince companies Suc! . ‘ 
In connection with this form of poli- 
rance Ss especia it : _ : , 
y, a principl alled “present elec 
mode mean ” : las : 
tion” on the part of the company was, 
pro é ald : é : 
P many years ag eclared effective by 
l ! al tne > y wre : 
the courts of New York. This doctrine 
1) ? 7 eT ‘ - » . 
first found expression in Shea \v 
United States Industrial Insurance: 
Company, 23 A.D. 5 In that case 
re nother « ! nsured, at different 
é at a 
mes. had } on the fe of he 
t al i ; , 
daughter, tw (2) industrial life in 
surance poli had palt e pre 
niums there he deat} f the 
- laughte 
shortil al ( cles ad bee! 
ssued tne I ! had marriea 
te Following he the agent of the 
Heavy Repsonsibility 
mpanyv nar ! nised the clain 
with the hus When the plaintiff 
i ne motnel ) ns ired, pre ight tne 
ore ection to rec é Y the policies, the 
\ " mpromise W ided as a defens« 
! v l yr ria ved that at the 
me mie ‘ m were issued, the 
(first) upon the igent of the company represented to 
tl nsul he plaintiff that she was a blood rela- 
administrators of tive of the insured and that if she paid 
(second) permit a the premiums as required, she would 
pany to any rela- be the beneficiary of said policies and 
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entitled to the amount of insuranc 
represented thereby. It further ap 
peared that plaintiff could neither rea 
nor write and the policies of insuranc 
had not been read to her. 

In reversing a dismissal of the com 
plaint, the Appellate Division, in a: 
unanimous opinion, stated the doctrin 
of present election as follows: 


“This article corresponds with the 
representations made to the plain- 
tiff, with this difference, that in- 
stead of being an absolute promise 
to pay it is permissive at the option 
of the company. As the company, 
however, made its absolute agree- 
ment with the plaintiff that she 
should be the beneficiary, we think 
such agreement had the force of a 
present election upon the part of 
the company to exercise the option 
in this regard in favor of the plain- 
tiff. This does not change or vary 
the terms of the policy; it is an 
agreement in addition thereto and 
entirely consistent therewith, which 
may rest in parol and be enforced 
according to its terms. (White v. 
Hoyt, 73 N. Y. 505; Kenyon v. 
K. T. & M. M. A. Assn., 122 id. 
247.) It was no more than an 
agreement upon the part of the 
company to presently make its 
election, instead of waiting until 
a loss had occurred In this view of 
the case the plaintiff became en- 
titled to have the benefits of the 
insurance for which she had paid 
and which the defendant had agreed 
she should receive.” 


enunciated has 
followed in New 


The principle so 
been consistently 
York. 


Federal Courts in La Raw v. Pru- 


It has also been upheld in the 


dential Insurance Company, 12 Fed- 
eral (2nd Edition) 142. 

Lately, the doctrine has been dis- 
Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 244 A.D. 


tinguished in Kasper v. 


508. In that case the defendant had 
issued upon the life of one Franl 
Kuta two (2) industrial policies of life 
insurance. They contained the usual 
provision for payment (to the execu 
tors or administrators of the insured) 
unless the insurer should see fit to ex- 
ercise its option under the other clause 


1 


known as the 


generally “facility of 


payment” clause, which, of course, 


provided that payment might be mad 
by the company to the insured, hus- 
band or wife, or any other relative by 
blood or connection by marriage of 


the insured, or to any other person ap- 


pearing to said company to be equi- 


tably entitled to the same by reason of 
having incurred expense on behalf of 
the insured, or for his burial. 

The daughter of the insured was ap- 
pointed the Administratrix of his 
estate and after her appointment she 
had paid the funeral expenses of the 


deceased. The 
paid the full amount of the policies to 


defendant company 


said daughter who had likewise cared 








for the deceased in his last illness. The 
plaintiff his right to 
from the company on the fact that he 
was a nephew of the insured, had paid 
al! the premiums on the policies which 
had been delivered to him and which 


based recover 


were at all times in his possession un- 
til the death of the insured. 

Following the death of the insured, 

» plaintiff had delivered the policies 

an agent of the insurer, together 
with the proofs of death and a receipt 
book showing all premiums had been 
paid. Testimony was offered at the 
trial that when the first policy was ap- 
plied for, plaintiff, the insured and an 
agent of the company were present, 
and that assurance was given by the 
agent and an assistant superintendent 
of the company that the plaintiff 
would be the beneficiary and would be 
paid the amount of the policy at the 
leath of the insured, provided he paid 


e premiums. 

Similar testimony was given in co’ - 
ction with the second policy. Judg- 
ent for the plaintiff was reversed 
d unanimous judgment directed in 
favor of the defendant, the court stat- 


e as follows: 


“Some of the equities of the case 
are in favor of plaintiff. He paid 
all the premiums, and the insured 
was indebted to him, and the insur- 
ance was taken out for the purpose, 
among others, of paying plaintiff 
what the insured owed him. In 
that respect this case is somewhat 
like the case of McCarthy v. Pru- 


dential Insurance Company, (244 
App. Div. 350), In that case a 
premium payer was a creditor of 


ihe insured and the insurer settled 
with her in full by paying only a 
portion of the face of the policy. 
and it was held that an administra- 
trix, when appointed, could recover 
the balance. In that case the court 
said: ‘Its sole effect (speaking of 
the “facility of payment” clause) 
is to afford to the insurer an option 


to make the payment under the 
policy in good faith to any one 


within the description of the clause. 
if payment be made, it is a defense 
to an action brought subsequently 
by an executor or administrator. 
In other words, there is no one 
within this clause who ean legally 
enforce payment, and the insurer 
is responsible to the executor or ad- 
ministrator. everything being 
equal, unless it has made payment 
under that clause.” 

“Later in the opinion it is said: 
‘But there was no legal obligation 
upon the part of the defendent to 
one but an executor or 


pay to any 
administrator of the insured.’ 
“In the instant case the money 


was paid by defendant to an admin- 
istratrix as such. She has placed 
the money in an administrator’s ac- 
count, and she will have to account 
for it to the Surrogate’s Court. If 
plaintiff has any provable claim 
against the insured or his estate— 
ind plaintiff himself testified that 
the insurance was taken out to pay 
1 debt which the insured owed to 


plaintiff—he may present his claim 
to the administratrix. 

“Mistakes, misunderstandings 
and frauds will be the inevitable re- 
sult of holding that the terms of 
these insurance policies can, in 
effect, be changed by parol proof 
based on faulty and biased recollec- 
tions of interested parties. The 
policies in question stated plainly 
that their terms could not be varied 
except by the insurer’s president or 
secretary. Plaintiff does not sue in 
fraud to recover back the premiums 
he paid, and he does not sue to re- 
form the contracts. He accepts 
them as they are, disclaiming any 
attempt to vary them, and relies on 
oral proof of an election, in ad- 
vance of the issuance of the policy, 
made by the insurer. And, as 
have pointed out, I fail to find any 
proof that Kenney had any author- 
ity to make an election which would 
have the effect to vary the terms of 
the written contracts. 

“It remains to consider plaintiff's 
proof of defendant’s custom of pay- 
ing, in most cases, the amount of the 
policy to the one who has paid the 
premiums. That proof, as I read 
it, amounts to no more than this: 
that in a large majority of the cases 
it so happens that the one who paid 
the premiums is the one to receive 
the proceeds of the policy. But the 
witnesses who testified that it was 
the custom to pay the amount of the 
policy to the premium payers ad- 
mitted that the rule was not uni- 
form, and that the defendant exer- 
cised its option in each case. Fur- 
thermore, custom cannot be proven 
to vary the terms of an unambigu- 
ous contract. (Hopper v. Sage, 112 
N. Y. $30, 535.)” 

These 


strate that 


conclusively demon 


cases 


tions of soliciting agents or other 
resentatives of 
quently provide the controlling fac 
in determining who is entitled to th 
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proceeds of industrial life insurance: 
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Exclusion of Company 
Records Overruled 


Company records being offered in 


defense of a death claim do not com: 
within the scope of the Michigan stat 
“equally with 
the 
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ute excluding material 
in the knowledge of 
according to the 
Court in Charles and Florence Wilso: 


deceased,” 


Supreme 


vs. Prudential Insurance Co. 

The back 
a case which was decided largely on 
the exclusion ruling of the trial judge, 
held to be in The parents of 
one Frederick Wilson, who had taken 
out a $2,000 30-year endowment pol 


court sent for new trial 


error. 


icy at the age of 16, were seeking to 
recover under the contract which had 
been modified after its 
provide for double indemnity in event 
of accidental death and to include a 
non-forfeiture clause which provided 
for automatic 
on a term basis out of the policy’s 


issuance to 


extension of coverage 
cash value in event of lapse for non- 
payment of The situation 
was complicated, however, both by a 
22, 1929, 


premium. 


showing of lapse, as of Oct. 


and by a $100 loan on-the policy. Ex- 
clusion of the company records left 
the actuality of the lapse in doubt 
while there was no definite determi 
nation in the lower court as to the 
tatus of the loan, the parents con 
testing its validity on grounds that 


the insured was a minor and should 


+] 
ti 


not have been granted the loan wi 
the ] 


out their approval. If loan was 


ilid, however, and lapse occurred 


when stated by the company, the cas} 


proceeds would have permitted an ex- 
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Job of Auditing Calls for 
Sales Tact 


is that a salesman cannot 


analyze a man’s insu 

jation nor plan a program fo 
thout examining that man’s in 
I ing and, through some 
«l other, the agent will have t« 
va o secure the necessary it 
At the same time, the 
auditing is ovel worked, ol 


abused is the proper word, by 


ents to the point that an offer 

he policies of a prospect 

I ales obstacle to everyone 
busing Too many of the 


ant any iife Insurance t 
e « alesmen are current 
ght out with “Let me see 


é The result has been t 


an unnecessary bit of sale 
| + 
a tna most men once 
( ere na been aroused ind 
© Pallit a cleat understand 


what their insurance program 


hould accomplish for them, 
vitally interested in programing 
takes a thoroughly qualified 


an to attain this happy positior 
confidence of his prospective 


The home office advertising in 





r al n azines, their direct 

i al of the individual 

ich to stimulate a real in 

surance as a means t 

And, of course, in the final 

! t is up to the agent t 
s ne nt or co ct He 
have the prospect’s entire con 

e reached as friendly a 

l ble and then he will 

the auditing idea as the 


Do You Or Don't You 


Do These Things ? 





Prospecting 





SALESMANSHIP 


Salesmanship is a process producing 
dough of a high piquancy, delicate flavor 
and most always having a pleasing, rich 
bouquet 

To compound the mixture called for by 
the process you take a pinch of pressure, 
a dash of humor, a few crumbs of com- 
fort, a modicum of soft soap, a bit of 
nerve, the essence of hope, some milk 
of human kindness, the fruits of experi- 
ence, a fisiful of persistence, a brain pan 
full of knowledge and occasionally some 
lye. 

This can be worked in any bow! that 
may be handy—a clear gold fish bowl 
or one of common clay and of great 
thickness serving equally well. The time 
required depends upon the surrounding 
atmosphere. Where the atmosphere is 
warm and receptive the mixture will often 
meld in as brief a time as a half hour 
but where the atmosphere is cold and 
frigid it has been known to take days, 
weeks, months to congeal. 

When the resulting dough is available 
for use it will be found to contain about 
sixty-five per cent overhead, thirty per 
cent living expense and a residue of five 
per cent which you can first look at 
before turning i+ over to the income tax 
collector. 





business organization from disaster; 


and the cases where the lack of in- 





surance has resuited in hardship ar 
suffering? 


* * 
State facts. Tell what a particu- 

lar policy will do for the particular 

man you are talking to. Don’t tell 

a man why he should insure; te 

him what he will gain by insuring 
then he will want it. 


3e direct, concise, earnest, clea 
simple, convincing. One strong point 
that suits the case is better than 
twenty that are weak, or do not 
apply. 


* * 


Do you cultivate your imagina- 
tion? Can you put yourself in the 
place of your prospect? Can you fee} 
the anxiety about his future that 
you know he feels? Can you fee! 
with the widow the gratitude she 
will experience when she _ receives 
The Equitable’s check? Do you value 
the insurance you offer as deepl) 
as you want your client to value it? 

Do you study character, and adapt 
your appeal to the characteristics of 
each prospect? If you were selling 
overcoats, and a well set-up young 


man came in, you would 


emphasize 





entitled to the amount of insurance 
It further apn- 


renresented therebv. 




















, the smartness of the material, 
but to a plain, economical old 
tleman you would say, “I can 
ymmmend this cloth. It is warm 
durable. It’s well made, well 


d, and will give lasting wear.’ 


low many hours a day do you 
rk? How many prospects a day 
vou see? How many of these 
closing interviews? Remember 


it the greater the number of your 
nuine interviews, the higher will 
your average of successful cases. 


On the Spot When He 
Spots the Bad Spot 


If the agent has been successful in 
taining an interview with a pros- 
et and if that prospect is sufficient- 

interested in his product to give 
m time and attention, it is a down- 
ght cheat on everyone concerned 
nd against all his associates in the 
fe insurance business to offer any- 
hing less than an efficient presenta- 
yn. And, in such instances, the edi- 
x of the Leader, published by the 


Peoples Life, says, be certain that the 


rospect is giving you and your sales 
alk the “once over” all the time you 


are in action. If the presentation is 


nooth, interesting, and bearing the 
ibel of sincerity and efficiency, he 
enses it immediately, whether he 
cnows anything about life insurance 
rnot. And, the contrary. 

The Leader points out that the 
stener looks over your sales talk 
recisely as he would an apple he was 
ibout to select and when he notices a 
ad spot in it, he commences to los« 


nterest. Also: “You do not ‘take in’ a 


orly made, ill-fitted suit any mor 
lick] hal ur pr apprai 
ud ted a b i 
va } ar 1 je 
ana i 
ih 
i 
\ 
‘ 


for the deceased in his last illness. The 
plaintiff based his right to recover 





subject to close analy 


Say ? Is ~ 

’ Don’t make the mistake of thinking 

n that what we salesmen proffer is less 

ad tangible and concrete’ than vhat 








tthers offer. You cannot bluff friend 
ness 1 will not get far sing 1 
es and talking half thought-ou 
7 meee facts will fool nobody 
APPA-—GRAMS “Show a REAL MAN. Present a 
When a crisis is at hand, an | constructed argument and be the 
opportunity is presenting it- genuine article in all that goe 
self. Turn the knob and walk make a salesman. You and what you 
. Baw with ha waitnst hy 1s enarning 
in! ° an tated be Rejected by discerning 
IKS untii you do, 
A retirement income ef- me 
fected through life insurance New High Membership 
will never let you down.— Six new members have recently 
“The Emancipator,’ The Lin- sinad tha ide Adwettionss Ansoel 
coln National Life. ation, bringing that organization’ 
nn : oster to an all-time high 














Measure It 
You'd lose a customer eventually if you 
sold a size “42” suit to a man with a “38” 


build. 


It is equally important to 
pick correct size when 
you are selling a man 
life insurance. 


Consult your prospect 
freely, then offer him the 
RIGHT policy for his 
own peculiar needs and 
resources. 





Perfect-fit Protection 


STAY AND PAYS 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 
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Verdict: 


Principle of “Present Election” in 
Industrial Policies 


OR many years a large part of 
life insurance business in this 
country has consisted of the issu- 
ance Of industrial life insurance poli- 
cies. Treated individually, it may be 
said that each policy is generally 
small and of no particular moment to 
the issuing company though of large 
magnitude for the persons interested. 

Considered in the aggregate, these 
policies comprise a great bulk of the 
outstanding risks carried by the vari- 
ous life insurance companies. Such 
form of life insurance is especially at- 
tractive to people of modest means. 

The initial steps to procure said in- 
surance are free from many of the 
details that accompany endowment or 
straight life policies for larger 
amounts. 

Payments of premiums are made 
easy for those who assume that re- 
sponsibility in that they may be made 
in weekly or bi-monthly installments, 
and the collection thereof is accom- 
plished through collectors or agents of 
the companies who call at the homes 
of those who make the payments. 


Agents’ Heavy Repsonsibility 


As a consequence, in no other form 
of life insurance do the actions and 
statements of the agents to either the 
insured or those who pay the pre- 
miums carry so great a significance or 
effect. In form these policies usually 
provide for payment (first) upon the 
happening of the death of the insured 
to the executors or administrators of 
the insured, or, (second) permit a 
payment by the company to any rela- 
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tive by blood or connection by mar- 
riage of the insured, or to any other 
person appearing to the company to 
be equitably entitled to same by reason 
of having incurred an expense in any 
way on behalf of the insured, for 
burial or for any other purpose on 
proof to the company of the amounts 
to be paid to the persons entitled 
thereto. 


"Present Election" 


In connection with this form of poli- 
cy, a principle called “present elec- 
tion” on the part of the company was, 
many years ago, declared effective by 
the courts of New York. This doctrine 
first found expression in Shea v. 
United States Industrial Insurance 
Company, 23 A.D. 53. In that case, 
the mother of the insured, at different 
times, had taken out on the life of her 
daughter, two (2) industrial life in- 
surance policies and had paid the pre- 
miums thereon‘until the death of the 
daughter. 

Shortly after the policies had been 
issued, the daughter had married. 
Following her death, the agent of the 
company had compromised the claim 
with the husband. When the plaintiff, 
the mother of the insured, brought the 
action to recover upon the policies, the 
compromise was pleaded as a defense. 
Upon trial it was proved that at the 
time the policies were issued, the 
agent of the company represented to 
the plaintiff that she was a blood rela- 
tive of the insured and that if she paid 
the premiums as required, she would 
be the beneficiary of said policies and 


entitled to the amount of insurance 
represented thereby. It further ap- 
peared that plaintiff could neither read 
nor write and the policies of insurance 
had not been read to her. 

In reversing a dismissal of the com- 
plaint, the Appellate Division, in an 
unanimous opinion, stated the doctrin 
of present election as follows: 


“This article corresponds with the 
representations made to the plain 
tiff, with this difference, that in- 
stead of being an absolute promise 
to pay it is permissive at the option 
of the company. As the company. 
however, made its absolute agree- 
ment with the plaintiff that she 
should be the beneficiary, we think 
such agreement had the force of a 
present election upon the part of 
the company to exercise the option 
in this regard in favor of the plain- 
tiff. This does not change or vary 
the terms of the policy; it is an 
agreement in addition thereto and 
entirely consistent therewith, which 
may rest in parol and be enforced 
according to its terms. (White v. 
Hoyt, 73 N. Y. 505; Kenyon v. 
K. T. & M. M. A. Assn., 122 id. 
247.) It was no more than an 
agreement upon the part of the 
company to presently make its 
election, instead of waiting until 
a loss had occurred In this view of 
the case the plaintiff became en- 
titled to have the benefits of the 
insurance for which she had paid 
and which the defendant had agreed 
she should receive.” 


The principle so enunciated has 
been consistently followed in New 
York. It has also been upheld in the 
Federal Courts in La Raw v. Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, 12 Fed- 
eral (2nd Edition) 142. 

Lately, the doctrine has been dis- 
tinguished in Kasper v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 244 A.D. 
508. In that case the defendant had 
issued upon the life of one Frank 
Kuta two (2) industrial policies of life 
insurance. They contained the usual 
provision for payment (to the execu- 
tors or administrators of the insured) 
unless the insurer should see fit to ex- 
ercise its option under the other clause 
generally known as the “facility of 
payment” clause, which, of course, 
provided that payment might be made 
by the company to the insured, hus- 
band or wife, or any other relative by 
blood or connection by marriage of 
the insured, or to any other person ap- 
pearing to said company to be equi- 
tably entitled to the same by reason of 
having incurred expense on behalf of 
the insured, or for his burial. 

The daughter of the insured was ap- 
pointed the Administratrix of his 
estate and after her appointment she 
had paid the funeral expenses of the 
deceased. The defendant company 
paid the full amount of the policies to 
said daughter who had likewise cared 
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for the deceased in his last illness. The 
plaintiff based his right to recover 
from the company on the fact that he 
was a nephew of the insured, had paid 
all the premiums on the policies which 
had been delivered to him and which 
were at all times in his possession un- 
til ne death of the insured. 

Following the death of the insured, 
the plaintiff had delivered the policies 

un agent of the insurer, together 
with the proofs of death and a receipt 
book showing all premiums had been 
paid. Testimony was offered at the 
trial that when the first policy was ap 
plied for, plaintiff, the insured and an 
agent of the company were present, 
and that assurance was given by the 
agent and an assistant superintendent 
of the company that the plaintiff 
would be the beneficiary and would be 
paid the amount of the policy at the 
death of the insured, provided he paid 
the premiums. 

Similar testimony was given in con- 
nection with the second policy. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff was reversed 
and unanimous judgment directed in 
favor of the defendant, the court stat- 
ing as follows: 


“Some of the equities of the case 
are in favor of plaintiff. He paid 
all the premiums, and the insured 
was indebted to him, and the insur- 
ance was taken out for the purpose, 
among others, of paying plaintiff 
what the insured owed him. In 
that respect this case is somewhat 
like the case of McCarthy v. Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, (244 
App. Div. 350), In that case a 
premium payer was a creditor of 
the insured and the insurer settled 
with her in full by paying only a 
portion of the face of the policy, 
and it was held that an administra- 
trix, when appointed, could recover 
the balance. In that case the court 
said: ‘Its sole effect (speaking of 
the “facility of payment” clause) 
is to afford to the insurer an option 
to make the payment under the 
policy in good faith to any one 
within the description of the clause. 
If payment be made, it is a defense 
to an action brought subsequently 
by an executor or administrator. 
In other words, there is no one 
within this clause who can legally 
enforce payment, and the insurer 
is responsible to the executor or ad- 
ministrator, everything else being 
equal, unless it has made payment 
under that clause.” 

“Later in the opinion it is said: 
‘But there was no legal obligation 
upon the part of the defendent to 
pay to any one but an executor or 
administrator of the insured.’ 

“In the instant case the money 
was paid by defendant to an admin- 
istratrix as such. She has placed 
the money in an administrator's ac- 
count, and she will have to account 
for it to the Surrogate’s Court. If 
plaintiff has any provable claim 
against the insured or his estate— 
and plaintiff himself testified that 
the insurance was taken out to pay 
a debt which the insured owed to 





plaintiff—he may present his claim 
to the administratrix. 

“Mistakes, misunderstandings 
and frauds will be the inevitable re- 
sult of holding that the terms of 
these insurance policies can, in 
effect, be changed by parol proof 
based on faulty and biased recollec 
tions of interested parties. The 
policies in question stated plainly 
that their terms could not be varied 
except by the insurer's president or 
secretary. Plaintiff does mot suc in 
fraud to recover back the premiums 
he paid, and he does not sue to re- 
form the contracts. He accept» 
them as they are, disclaiming any 
attempt to vary them, and relies on 
oral proof of an election, in ad- 
vance of the issuance of the policy. 
made by the insurer. And, as ! 
have pointed out, I fail to find any 
proof that Kenney had any author- 
ity to make an election which would 
have the effect to vary the terms of 
the written contracts. 

“It remains to consider plaintiffs 
proof of defendant's custom of pay- 
ing, in most cases, the amount of the 
policy to the one who has paid the 
premiums. That proof, as I read 
it, amounts to no more than this: 
that in a large majority of the cases 
it so happens that the one who paid 
the premiums is the one to receive 
the proceeds of the policy. But the 
witnesses who testified that it was 
the custom to pay the amount of the 
policy to the premium payers ad- 
mitted that the rule was not uni- 
form, and that the defendant exer- 
cised its option in each case. Fur- 
thermore, custom cannot be proven 
to vary the terms of an unambigu- 
ous contract. (Hopper v. Sage. 112 
N. Y. 530, 535.)” 


These cases 
strate that the actions and conversa- 
tions of soliciting agents or other rep- 
resentatives of the company will fre- 
quently provide the controlling factors 
in determining who is entitled to the 
proceeds of industrial life insurance 


conclusively demon- 


policies. 


Exclusion of Company 


Records Overruled 


Company records being offered in 
defense of a death claim do not come 
within the scope of the Michigan stat- 
ute excluding material “equally with- 
in the knowledge of the deceasod,” 
according to the Michigan Supreme 
Court in Charles and Florence Wilso 

Prudential Insurance Co 

The court sent back for new trial 
a case which was decided largely on 
the exclusion ruling of the trial judge, 
held to be in error. The parents of 
yne Frederick Wilson, who had taken 
out a $2,000 30-year endowment pol- 
icy at the age of 16, were seeking to 
recover under the contract which had 
been modified after its issuance to 
provide for double indemnity in event 
of accidental death and to include a 
non-forfeiture clause which provided 
for automatic extension of coverage 
on a term basis out of the policy’s 
cash value in event of lapse for non- 
payment of premium. The situation 
was complicated, however, both by a 
showing of lapse, as of Oct. 22, 1929, 
and by a $100 loan on-the policy. Ex- 
clusion of the company records left 
the actuality of the lapse in doubt 
while there was no definite determi- 
nation in the lower court as to the 
tatus of the loan, the parents con- 
testing its validity on grounds that 
the insured was a minor and should 
not have been granted the loan with- 
out their approval. If the loan was 
valid, however, and lapse occurred 
when stated by the company, the cash 
proceeds would have permitted an ex- 
tension of only 35 days beyond that 
date and the policy would thus have 


been ineffective as of the death date. 


a digest o recent 
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by 


James S. Regan 
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Job of Auditing Calls for 
Sales Tact 


It is obvious that a salesman cannot 
intelligently analyze a man’s insur- 
ance situation nor plan a program for 
him without examining that man’s in- 
surance holdings and, through some 
method or other, the agent will have to 
find a way to secure the necessary in- 
formation. At the same time, the 
policy auditing is over-worked, or 
perhaps abused is the proper word, by 
incompetents to the point that an offer 
to go over the policies of a prospect 
offers a real sales obstacle to everyone 
in the business. Too many of the 
“Do you want any life insurance to- 
day?” type of salesmen are currently 
stepping right out with “Let me see 
your policies.” The result has been to 
build up an unnecessary bit of sales 
resistance. 

The fact is that most men, once 
their interest has been aroused and 
they have gained a clear understand- 
ing of what their insurance program 
can and should accomplish for them, 
are vitally interested in programing 
but it takes a thoroughly qualified 
salesman to attain this happy position 
in the confidence of his prospective 
client. The home office advertising in 
the national magazines, their direct 
sales aids and those of the individual 
agent do much to stimulate a real in- 
terest in life insurance as a means to 
an end. And, of course, in the final 
analysis, it is up to the agent to 
qualify at the point of contact. He 
should have the prospect’s entire con- 
fidence, have reached as friendly a 
position as possible and then he will 
be able to sell the auditing idea as the 
service which it really is. 





Do You Or Don’t You 
Do These Things? 


For a hurried check-up on where 
you stand in your work of selling 
life insurance, together with a fine 
collection of timely sales hints and 
a four-point definition of the term 
prospect, the following from “Equi- 
table Agency” Items is offered: 

Prospects are everywhere. You 
can’t interview them all. Do you 
select those only who will not waste 
your time— 

Those who can afford to insure 
Those who need insurance 
Those who are intelligent and 
can appreciate its value 
Those who are satisfactory risks? 
* 7 od 


Do you tell your prospects about 
the cases in your community where 
insurance has saved a family or a 
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Prospecting 
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SALESMANSHIP 


Salesmanship is a process producing 
dough of a high piquancy, delicate flavor 
and most always having a pleasing, rich 
bouquet. 

To compound the mixture called for by 
the process you take a pinch of pressure, 
a dash of humor, a few crumbs of com- 
fort, a modicum of soft soap, a bit of 
nerve, the essence of hope, some milk 
of human kindness, the fruits of experi- 
ence, a fisiful of persistence, a brain pan 
- of knowledge and occasionally some 
ye. 
This can be worked in any bowl that 
may be handy—a clear gold fish bowl 
or one of common clay and of great 
thickness serving equally well. The time 
required depends upon the surrounding 
atmosphere. Where the atmosphere is 
warm and receptive the mixture will often 
meld in as brief a time as a half hour 
but where the atmosphere is cold and 
frigid it has been known to take days, 
weeks, months to congeal. 

When the resulting dough is available 
for use it will be found to contain about 
sixty-five per cent overhead, thirty per 
cent living expense and a residue of five 
per cent which you can first look at 
before turning it over to the income tax 
collector. 


| 
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business organization from disaster; 
and the cases where the lack of in- 








surance has resulted in hardship and 


suffering? sas 


State facts. Tell what a particu- 
lar policy will do for the particular 
man you are talking to. Don’t tell 
a man why he should insure; tell 
him what he will gain by insuring 
—then he will want it. 

7” * *. 

Be direct, concise, earnest, clear, 
simple, convincing. One strong point 
that suits the case is better than 
twenty that are weak, or do not 
apply. 2 8 


Do you cultivate your imagina- 
tion? Can you put yourself in the 
place of your prospect? Can you fee} 
the anxiety about his future that 
you know he feels? Can you feel 
with the widow the gratitude she 
will experience when she _ receives 
The Equitable’s check? Do you value 
the insurance you offer as deeply 
as you want your client to value it? 

* =< + 

Do you study character, and adapt 
your appeal to the characteristics of 
each prospect? If you were selling 
overcoats, and a well set-up young 
man came in, you would emphasize 





A Spectator editor's graphic impression of how the word “conversation” fits into the 
life insurance sale. 
















say it is subject to close analysis. 

® Don’t make the mistake of thinking 

n that what we salesmen proffer is less 

C n ! tangible and concrete than what 


others offer. You cannot bluff friend- 
liness; you will not get far posing in- 
terest—and talking half thought-out 
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) and style, the smartness of the material, facts will feel ushodr 
etc., but to a plain, economical old APPA—GRAMS “Show a REAL MAN Present a 
‘ticu- | averse ye prea = 1 : oe When a crisis is at hand, an well constructed argument and be the 
recommen s cloth. is warm : - - . “8 . : 
cular and durable. It’s well made, well opportunity is presenting it- genuine article in all that goes to 
. tell “ ; . , “ -— — the knob and walk make a salesman. You and what you 
lined, and will give lasting wear.” seit. urn e knob a : . : , 
tell 4 z . in! offer will be rejected by discerning 
ring ae e folks until you do.” 
How many hours a day do you A retirement income ef- 
work? How many prospects a day fected through life insurance New High Membership 
lear, do you see? How many of these will never let you down.— Six new members have recently 
roint are closing interviews? Remember “The Emancipator,” The Lin- joined the Life Advertisers Associ- 
than that the greater the number of your coln National Life. ation, bringing that organization’s 
not genuine interviews, the higher will roster to an all-time high 
be your average of successful cases. ' i 
rina- 
= On the Spot When He 
ee 
that Spots the Bad Spot 
feel If the agent has been successful in 
She obtaining an interview with a pros- 
ives pect and if that prospect is sufficient- Zz 
alue ly interested in his product to give WY, 
eply him time and attention, it is a down- Y ify 
ate right cheat on everyone concerned - 
and against all his associates in the 
Japt life insurance business to offer any- 
s of thing less than an efficient presenta- 


ling tion. And, in such instances, the edi- =~ 
jung tor of the Leader, published by the Mivasure St 
size Peoples Life, says, be certain that the 


prospect is giving you and your sales You'd lose a customer eventually if you 
lk the “ yer” all the ti ] ° ‘6 ° ° ‘ 
saa omy scales ait Sees sold a size “42” suit to a man with a “38” 


are in action. If the presentation is 


smooth, interesting, and bearing the build. 
label of sincerity and efficiency, he ‘ = 
senses it immediately, whether he It 1S equally important to 
knows anything about life insurance pick correct size when 
or not. And, the contrary. . . 

The Leader points out that the you are selling a man 
listener looks over your sales talk life insurance. 


precisely as he would an apple he was 
about to select and when he notices a 
bad spot in it, he commences to lose 


Consult your prospect 


interest. Also: “You do not ‘take in’ a freely, then offer him the 
poorly made, ill-fitted suit any more RIGHT policy for his 
quickly than your prospects appraise 4 ‘ 

a badly constructed and jumbled sales own peculiar needs and 
canvass. Your canvass is subject to resources. 


inspection and analysis quite as much 
as the condition of an apple, the age 


of an anecdote or the fit of a suit of Perfect-fit Protection 


clothes. ™ y, ¥ , 
“A salesman is not getting away STAY AND PAY S 


with anything when he tries to put 
Che Prudential 


over a poorly constructed and lazily 
Iusurance Company of America 


presented canvass. The same shrewd, 

critical eyes that you cast over an ap- 

ple before biting into it are centered 

on your presentation of your proposi- 

tion, and how often a ‘bad spot’ is Epwarp D. Durrrevo, President 

responsible for rejection! HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
“We’re getting the ‘once over’ all > ‘ 

the time. What we say and how we 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A boom for the election of O. Sam Cummings, Texas 
State manager for the Kansas City Life, as vice-president 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters to place 
him in line for the presidency, has been started by the 
Dallas Association of Life Underwriters and the Life In- 
surance Managers’ and General Agents’ Association of 
Dallas. 

The second annual convention and sales congress of the 
Alabama Association of Life Underwriters will be held at 
Montgomery, June 25-26. _M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, is among the 
prominent speakers. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Texas Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held at Fort Worth, June 26- 
27. Carroll C. Day, general agent of the Pacific Mutual 
Life at Oklahoma City, will be the speaker at the Lead- 
ers’ Round Table luncheon for which sixty-three Texas 
underwriters have qualified. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and general counsel 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, was the 
guest speaker at the luncheon meeting of the Hartford 
Life Underwriters June 16. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, Frederick Brucholz; first vice-president, A. E. Mc- 
Keough; second vice-president, Charles B. Stumes; and 
treasurer, Alfred J. Johannsen. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers has selected the following officers: president, Paul 
B. Banks; vice-president, Edward L. Reiley; secretary, 
Cleo C. West; treasurer, Martin W. Lammers. 

At its recent annual meeting and outing the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New Jersey elected the 
following officers: president, John Binns; first vice-presi- 
dent, Lloyd R. Harrison; second vice-president, J. Bruce 
MacWhinney; secretary, John E. Gibbs; and treasurer, 
Ernest C. Hoy. 

The Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters held 
its annual meeting June 20 with S. T. Whatley, vice-pres- 
ident of the Aetna Life, as speaker. The following of- 
ficers were elected: president, Harry S. Haskins; vice- 
president, Jack Himes; secretary, Clarence Cooper, Jr., 
and treasurer, Chester C. Clouse. 

The Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters on June 
12 elected the following officers: president, Albert B. 
Irwin; vice-president, E. E. Dale; secretary, Stewart E. 
Meyers; and treasurer, Rollin Baird. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Life Underwriters Association 
elected the following officers at their recent meeting: pres- 
ident, Lovell H. Cook; vice-president, C. S. Merriam; secre- 
tary, Charles Tilton; and treasurer, Kenneth W. Perry. 

The directors chosen by the Ohio Association of Life 
Underwriters are: J. S. Drewry, Cincinnati; J. W. Ray, 
Columbus; Ray E. Kennedy, Akron; E. V. Lesch, Ports- 
mouth; and H. G. Johnson, Cleveland. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


At the annual meeting of the Rutland (Vt.) Life Under- 
writers Association recently the following officers were 
reelected: president, James A. Bruce; vice - president, 
Charles S. Morse; secretary, Bennett D. Ball, and trea- 
surer, George T. Clark. 

The Richmond (Va.) Association recently elected the 
following: president, Charles W. Phillips; first vice-presi- 
dent, Parks P. Duffey; second vice-president, Norman L. 
Huffaker; and secretary-treasurer, Daniel L. Williams. 











AS I LIVE. 





T is not entirely that I am lazy, although that has 

something to do with it, that I feel constrained this 
week to address a few words to the publicity men in 
life insurance on what we may term publicity releases. 
Publicity releases! What would I have done without 
them during my first (and for that matter, last) years 
of journalizing. But the point is, these good men and 
true, for the most part, wear out the shift key on their 
typewriters in capitalizing so many words that should 
be in lower case and words which the over-worked editor 
has to mark down. There exists, of course, a style 
sheet, as it is called in all publishing offices, in both 
home office printing plants and in those of the trade 
press. When one is referring to one’s own home office, 
or one’s own company, it may be entirely correct to 
capitalize home office and company, and president and 
actuary, but for purposes of publication in national 
magazines the small letters will do very nicely. 


~ - * 


COULD dig down into the daily mail almost any 

morning and bring up some awful horrible ex- 
amples, but this week I decided that for once there 
came exactly the happy medium I had been waiting 
for. Here is a bit of biography from George Adsit. 
It is terse, to the point and far, far above the average 
of pieces that the insurance editor would like to put 
into his columns—without too much labor. And still 
it requires the use of mind and pencil for a full two 
minutes; minutes which might better have been spent 
in catching up on what Dorothy Parker said, allegedly, 
when somebody said: “I hope you had a good time.” 
I never did learn Miss Parker’s answer, but it must 
have been a knockout. 

” . * 

HE point I want to make is this, as Newt Shade 

would say, it’s all in fun but let us see what an 
editor does with a piece of carefully prepared copy. 
First, he decides that everyone knows where the school 
for the midshipmen is located; secondly (he has a 
single track mind), he quite logically reasons that the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology will serve to 
cover the omitted “Cambridge” and the name of the 
state once more. Following this release into the next 
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mNEWS 


AND THE FIELD 


The Eastern Maine Association, at its first annual meet- 
ing held at Bangor, June 11, confirmed for the coming 
year the election of officers chosen five months ago, as fol- 
lows: president, Donald S. Higgins; vice-president, Felix 
L. Ryan; and secretary-treasurer, Mary S. Carr. 

The Northwest Texas Life Underwriters Association, 
Amarillo, Tex., elected the following officers: W. P. Martin, 
president; J. W. Timmons, vice-president; and R. L. 
Graves, secretary-treasurer. 








By Frank Ellington 











sentence, I, personally, hate the thought of glorifying 
the last war by capitalizing “world war.” There will 
be, according to all the heavy brains of the earth, an- 
other big war, and then what shall we call that? We 
are away ahead of Buck Rogers’ time, and the people 
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RAROLD MU. HORNE] Aasietant Asteary 7 
yr Genes tate Gamers Qeanee oe. owe x) ar 





ee Horne ie « native Philedelphian; graduate of the United 


States Naval Academy, Ananpet@upettmepimady © th post graduate wort 





in research at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
ates, During the forld Wer Mr. Horne served as navigator 
ef a treep transport He retired in 1970 sith the rant ot Looutenaat, 
United States Navy. He entered the service of the Girerd Life 
Tasurance Company in 19271; was appointed Grsistent Merwvary in 1926, 
and the company's Aoditer in 1935, 
Mr. Horne is a member of the Life Office Management Association 
and has charge of the company's Life Office Management Association 
educational werkt for the shen Brice staff and the theney cashiers. 
He is « wember of the Actuarial Seciety ef Awerica and of the 
Actuaries Club of Philadelphia, 
— 3so-— 
l remember quite distinctly having crossed Seventh Avenue 
at 42nd Street one day, in quite a hurry and of having been 
stopped dead in my tracks by a display that the New York 
Times had in their window. It showed how they edit and 
print the news. It occurred to me that you might be inter- 
ested in our treatment of copy. 


seem to be of a mind to pass up even the warnings of 
Mr. Brisbane which foretell the second coming of 
Genghis Khan. So, we let the double W’s pass. But 
that “Lieutenant?” Over my dead body! I was a lieu- 
tenant; well, a second lieutenant, and nobody ever 
gave me any such dignity. 

* * * 


Fete gap and auditors are simple enough to get 
rid of. All of the practical men dislike them to 
start with, if we are to accept Mr. Horne’s* splendid 
exposition of this phase of human reactions as close 
to the truth—which it is—and as for home office, Jimmy 
Durante will tell you without being asked, “We got 
millions.’ 


’ 


* See page i1. 











AGENCY NEWS 

Observance of “President’s Week” had special signifi- 
cance for agents of the Bankers Life of Iowa, as this year 
it honored President Gerard S. Nollan on the tenth anni- 
versary of his election to the presidency of the company. 

Wilbur S. Pratt, who has been associated for six years 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life at Hartford, acting 
as supervisor during the last two years, has been promoted 
to the position of production manager. 

The annual convention of agents of the Old Line Life 
of Milwaukee, will be held in that city on July 7. Follow- 
ing the convention a three-day outing on July 8-10 will 
be tendered at Green Bay, Wis., to agents of the company 
who have qualified during the past agency year in produc- 
tion. 

A total of 362 applications for $1,700,000 and nine 
group and wholesale cases is the record made by the New- 
ark agency of the Prudential, of which Van Vilet & Keer 
are managers, during “Chace Month,” held in honor of 
George H. Chace, vice-president of the company. 


More than 1000 field representatives of the Northwestern 
Mutual of Milwaukee are expected to attend the sixtieth 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Mutual Life Associa- 
tion of Agents to be held in Milwaukee July 20-22. 

Fourteen members of the Charles J. Zimmerman agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life in Newark, N. J., have quali- 
fied for the regional convention of the company, which will 
be held July 7-8. 

Five agencies in Chicago, which hold 100 per cent mem- 
berships in the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 
were recently awarded plaques. They are: Elmer S. Albrit- 
ton agency, Provident Mutual; Marquis-Ellsworth agency, 
Provident Mutual; E. B. Thurman agency, New England 
Mutual; E. P. Lomasney agency, Metropolitan; and James 
H. Brennan agency, Fidelity Mutual. 

H. Gregg Stone, agency organizer of the New York Life, 
has been transferred from the Toledo, Ohio, office to the 
Detroit office. : 

The Arthur J. Hill (California) agency of the State Life 
of Indiana, went on record again in May with leadership 
of the entire United States—a victory that California has 
maintained for every month this year. 

Walter E. Henzel has been promoted by the Prudential, 
of Newark, to superintendent of the Philadelphia District 
No. 1, succeeding Frederick L. Fair, retired. 

Joseph H. Phipps, star producer of the Provident Mutual 
at Cleveland, was honored by his associates on June 11 
on the occasion of his completing one thousand weeks of 
consecutive scoring. 

J. N. Mertz of London, Ont., has been appointed St. Paul 
branch manager for the Sun Life of Canada, succeeding 
J. D. Serrill, now Minneapolis branch manager. 

Homer E. Chevier has been appointed district agent of 
the Central Life at Wausau, Wis., under the C. C. Tucker 
general agency of Wausau. 

John L. Kelly, who has been in charge of the St. Louis 
agency of the Provident Life & Accident Insurance Ce., 
Chattanooga, has resigned. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Southern Life of Georgia, Atlanta, has appointed 
Price R. Cross as agency director and executive head of 
its agency deparment. 


DEATHS 

Charles P. Williams, 82, Newark, N. J., retired super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Life of New York. 

Lee Herdman, 71, Insurance Director for Nebraska from 
June, 1931, to January, 1935. 

John W. Newbern, 59, general agent of the Columbian 
National Life at Oklahoma City. 

Thomas J. White, of Charlotte, N. C., for many years 
special agent of the New York Life. 

Howard L. Williams, 79, a general agent in Davenport, 
Iowa, for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee. 

George E. Elliott, 73, for over thirty-three years with 
the Aetna Life in the Boston office. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago reports a gain 
in insurance in force in excess of $1,000,000 a month dur- 
ing 1936. Loans and surrenders are 5 per cent less than 
in the first five months of 1935, and repayment of loans 
is 22 per cent higher. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles wrote $15,675,000 
of life insurance during May, 1936, as compared with 
$7,187,000 during May, 1935. 

The Old Line Life of Milwaukee reports a gain in new 
business of 43 per cent in May and 46 per cent in the first 
five months as compared with similar periods in 1935. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


According to press dispatches emanating from Frank- 
fort, Ky., Sherman Goodpaster, formerly State Treasurer, 
is slated to become Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky. 
J. Dan Talbott, who was the acting commissioner, is to be 
given the important post of Director of Finance. 
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“A good product,” we say, naturally. 


HHI 
HI LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK 
HI 





LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FEATURES 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT MAN 


Month after month, the Mutual Benefit national adver- 


tising message goes into millions of homes and offices. 


But equally important, every advertisement is building 
acceptance for the idea that the Mutual Benefit man is 
a good man to know. That theme—and its variations— | 
is opening doors for Mutual Benefit representatives. 


The 
| MUTUAL BENEFIT || 


Hit Nine Consecutive Gains 
WT Finishing May with another gain 
in paid business, the State Mutual 
1845 * | Life has chalked up a unique record 

Wi} for nine consecutive months, during 
i] each of which it has recorded gains 
over the same month a year back. 
A gain of approximately six per 
cent has been made for the first five 
months of this year. 








_— ) 


Selection and Training 


C ONSIDERATIONS that currently 

force agency officials to a scientific 
study of facts rather than unthinking 
application of guesswork are that the 
number of life insurance agents who 

! earn even a bare living is relatively 
HH small and that the agent who pays for 

Hi even $100,000 of life insurance in a 

year’s time is the recipient of honors 
and approbation. 

Indicative of the willingness of 
agency executives to face facts, was 
the adoption, at the last meeting of the 
Life Agency Officers’ Association, of 
HHH] the agency practices agreement to 

iI] which more than fifty companies now 
subscribe. The agency practices agree- 
ment was the outstanding life insurance 
event of 1935 from a production stand- 
point and it has done much to stabilize 
the business of 1936. 

The fact that fewer life insurance 
agents are under contract in the United 
States and Canada now than was the 
|| case a year or eighteen months ago, 
stresses the emphasis which is being 
laid on agency selection and training, 
and this is reflected in the increasing 
number of those taking part in the 
C.L.U. movement and in the various 
111 insurance courses in colleges and uni- 
versities. The volume of business pro- 
duced by an agent in his first three 

Hl months of operation ordinarily fur- 
*NeJe nishes a pretty accurate forecast of the 

| 

man in the future; and the 1936 recruit, 
it is said, appears to be giving a com- 








paratively good account of himself. 














| | writings to be anticipated from that 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


NLY 95 miles from New York, as that crow flies, 

but infinitely more distant in contrast, the Poco- 
nos offer everything to the harassed life underwriter 
or reporter—but life insurance. You found plenty of 
sun, swimming, pine woods, trout streams, golf links 
nestling away in the hills, mountains to climb if the 
urge was inescapable, and the thunder of the falls be- 
yond Buck Hill Inn. But no mention of life insurance. 
Which was either a blessed relief or a void that cried 
aloud for something to be done about. You couldn’t 
make up your mind which. But, when you returned to 
New York, it was amazing how many life insurance 
people knew all about the falls beyond the Inn, and the 
broad sweep of Mt. Cresco, and the smooth velvet 
greens that send a tingle through the fingers of the 
inveterate golfer. The mere reference, sort of offhand, 
of the Poconos, and you stopped the wheels of produc- 
tion and had a number of reminiscences tossed at you 
about the time they were down there. 


ACK in New York, you found that the question of the moment 

was how, where and when the veterans were going to get rid 
of their bonus. It was a matter of professional interest among 
life insurance men who had an eye for business and yet were 
inclined to treat the matter academically, without undue haste 
in intruding sordid business upon the soldiers’ consciousness. They 
prefer, for the most part, not to rush the dazed veteran but wait 
until he gathers himself together and begins to coordinate again. 


- 

HE rush on the part of the soldiers to put their 
bonus money into circulation hasn’t thus far mate- 
rialized. There has been a temporary stepping up of 
activity in retail shops and neighborhood taverns, but 
the expected onslaught on luxuries and non-essentials 
is yet to come. Disappointing, of course, to the palm- 
rubbing merchants but suggestive of the opportunity 
present for the life agent who will use his professional 
interest to counsel the veteran in the wise disposition of 
his funds. The agent can begin a permanently con- 
structive program at a time when the gold brick artists 
and professional chiselers are buzzing noisily over the 

honey. 

+ 

EW YORK friends of Glenn B. Dorr, now general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual for Connecticut, will be interested 
to learn that he has lined up a competent aide in his new program. 
Wilbur S. Pratt, associated with the company for six years, has 
been named production manager. Mr. Pratt is a C.L.U., a 
graduate of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 


oe 

PEAKING of C.L.U.’s, the New York Chapter of 

Chartered Life Underwriters held its annual elec- 
tion last Tuesday, with Thomas G. Murrell, manager 
for the Conn. General in New York, elected president; 
Leroy N. Whitelaw, educational director for the Pru- 
dential in the Metropolitan area, vice-president; and 
Raymond S. Maechtel of the C. B. Knight agency, 
Union Central, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Murrell, a 
native of Virginia, graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1920, remained in the navy for five years, was aide 
to the director general of the American Red Cross 
Relief during the Japanese earthquake in 1923 and was 
awarded the Mindinao-Sulu medal for service in the 
Philippine insurrection. 














Live and Let Live 


Always a purely mutual company, with no stock 
or proprietary interests of any kind, Fidelity is 
known as a friendly company, operating under the 
general agency plan in thirty-nine states, including 
New York and Massachusetts on a 3% reserve basis, 
full level net premium. 

Sound underwriting, liberal policy contracts and a 
live and let live program of operation have won 
for it the loyalty of field men and policyholders 
alike. Among Fidelity contracts will be found 
Modified Life, Family Income and Family Mainte- 
nance, “Income for Life” (to which may be added 
Survivorship and Continuous Instalment Riders )— 
and both Disability Income and Waiver. 


Fidelity is well equipped to serve its field. 


i DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. President 


























* 1,300,000 


PROSPECTS Since February 





P a = This sixteen page water color booklet has 
' Tae tae been taken across the doorsteps of 1,300. 
at et | 000 homes by our field men since last 
a os THE 5 February 
- SHED é In dramatic picture form the booklet 
. } tells the romantic story of the Shield 
. Bt gee , Bs} throughout history. apd gives colorful 
’ jie y human interest background to the trade 
4 | pear mark of this institution, the Shield Com- 
eal -— pany—all backed up with a three times a 
week program. “The Story of the Shield.”’ 
over WSM's powerful 50,000 watts, the Company’s own station. 
This booklet is one of the many means developed by the Shield 
Company to help its 3.000 Shield Men in this year of 1936 when 
all previous company records are being shattered and the volume 
of life insurance in force now rapidly approaches the half billion 
mark—impressive evidence that the Shield Company 
helps its men shield millions. 
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Three Views of 
Social Insurance 


Pointing to the power and light 
men, the transportation men, the 
bankers, Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, in his address at 
the banquet of the 1936 Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days, warned insurance 
men not to treat too lightly the talk 
and tendency today toward govern- 
ment operation of business. 

“I know how dangerous it is to 
prophesy,” he said, “and I seldom do 
it, but my guess is that unless this 
trend changes we shall have political 
agencies substituted for our mutual 
and stock companies, as we know them 
today. Already in Washington one 
hears ominous plans regarding insur- 








ance, based on the fallacies that po- 
litical officials can do the job much 
cheaper; that post offices could do the 
selling and save the policyholder the 
expense of 250,000 life insurance 
salesmen; and that it all could be ab- 
solutely guaranteed against loss if 
only the government were handling it. 
This is not idle ferment. 

“TI believe, furthermore, that if this 
idea gains headway, as it seems to be 
doing, the fine flower of this Ameri- 
can institution called insurance will 
wither and die.” 

Thorpe, whose address was broad- 
cast over station WFIL, also attacked 
the social security act, asserting that 
the question being asked today was 
whether “it really makes social se- 
curity secure.” He contended that if 
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the Government plan was subjected 
to the same scrutiny as insurance 
companies, the states would label it 
“Blue Sky” and forbid its sale. 

Thorpe’s talk, although it touched 
on the subject briefly, was the third 
to be made before the convention on 
the social insurance subject. The 
first was delivered by George J. Ed- 
wards, Jr., president Industrial Life, 
at the industrial health and accident 
luncheon conference. The second was 
that of F. P. Perkins, assistant actu- 
ary Aetna Life, at the life conference. 

Both Messrs. Edwards and Perkins 
pointed out that millions of people 
are expecting to receive benefits under 
the act far in excess of those actually 
provided and that they will be disap- 
pointed. They attacked, too, the pro- 
vision that the fund be invested only 
in obligations of the United States. 
Edwards brought out that only a very 
small portion of the population will 
receive any benefits but that the pro- 
visions of the act meant an income 
tax, up to $3,000 of one’s income, on 
all employees, including those who 
have never paid the tax before and 
that it turned the employer into the 
tax collector. 

Mr. Perkins, in his paper, said that 
the act was not an emergency mea- 
sure. That it was a reform measure, 
permanent in nature, “and I am about 
convinced that in one form or another 
it is here to stay.” He raised the 
question of constitutionality of some 
of its provisions, prophesying that 
Congress would reenact, in constitu- 
tional form, those sections ruled 
against by the Supreme Court. 

He attacked the huge reserve of an 
estimated fifty billion and the provi- 
sion that it be invested solely in Gov- 
ernment bonds, pointing out that the 
security behind the bonds is the tax- 
ing power of the Government itself 
and the security behind the pension 
promises is the Government’s taxing 
power. He said that the accumula- 
tion of this reserve means greater 
taxes than are necessary for the next 
20 to 30 years. He pointed out that 
the interest on the reserve will be 
paid from taxes levied upon the en- 
tire population. 

Touching on the unemployment 
phase of the act, he said that the 
problems raised are very difficult, as 
no reliable and complete statistics are 
available. This plan needs a reserve. 
It will not have a real test until the 
next depression. 

He said that the social insurance 
program will reduce the employee’s 
ability to pay for insurance while at 
the same time increasing his need for 
it as living costs go up when employ- 
ers add on the social insurance taxes 
to prices of commodities. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ITHIN the fortnight, Insurance Superintendent 

Louis Pink of New York described to an audience 
composed largely of Middle Western and Northwestern 
life insurance agents and officials his plan for “insuring 
insurance.” As known in the East, that plan contemplates 
the application to all insurance lines of the current theory 
in vogue on compensation business of New York licensed 
companies and others whereby a certain percentage of 
volume is put into a general fund for additional protec- 
tion of claimants in the event of company failure. Suc- 
cinctly, it may be expressed as “insuring insurance com- 
panies.” 

me a * 

HE address of Superintendent Pink, as here referred to, 
pa made at a luncheon meeting of the St. Paul Life 
Underwriters, staged during the recent Minnesota con- 
vention of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. First, Mr. Pink stressed safety for policyholders. 
Second, he emphasized stewardship of policyholders funds 
as begetting public confidence. Third, he declared that 
insurance company operation had “room for neither the 
gambler nor the manipulator but only for the honest 
trustee.” Directly he averred that the road to insurance 
policyholders’ financial safety lay not through State in- 
surance but through better management of private car- 
riers. “Safety, integrity and, again, safety” must be the 
watchwords of insurance executives, said the New York 
solon. That far, everyone agreed with him. His ex- 
pounded plan to insurance companies, however, 
fell upon ears decidedly on opposite sides of his audience’s 


insure 


collective head. 
» a 

PPRECIATING modern trends in political and social 

economics which tend to nurse the underdog and 
coddle the weakling, many of Mr. Pink’s hearers neverthe- 
less saw in his pet project a method which, in effect, would 
be a tax on sound management to provide funds with 
which to make good the losses of unsound management. 
They nodded negative and doubting nods when Mr. Pink 
candidly admitted that his proposed fund would be of little 
value should one or more of the giant Eastern life insur- 
come to grief. “Discrimination,” they 
cried within themselves, but ever so softly lest some of 
the eight or nine insurance commissioners present should 
hear them and consider the exception as lese majesty! 


ance companies 


* * x 


VEN a couple of Mr. Pink’s colleagues, who had 

not heard him on the subject before, looked worried. 
A few agents wanted to know more about the proposed 
insurance of insurance carriers. How much would the 
tax for such a fund be for a life insurance company? How 
would it affect agency commissions? Once the fund was 
built up to eventual millions of dollars, who would ad- 
minister it? How would it be invested? Would it be- 
come a legal grabbag? These and other questions they 
asked among themselves after the speaker had gone his 
ways. His proponents, too, had Superintendent Pink, but 
they were not particularly outspoken. Of the sincerity of 
the proposals none had a doubt. On the desirability of 
the goal there was no disagreement. But over the prac- 
ticability of the concept there was talk “about it and 
about.” The idea of social collectivism seemed inap- 
plicable when compared with the achievements of in- 
dividualism, 








COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


A surprise meeting of 12 State Mutual Life general 
agents at the home office, Worcester, Mass., to pay their 
respects to Stephen Ireland, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, culminated a drive for applications 
during May which resulted in the largest issued business 
recorded by State Mutual since March 1932. 


Gov. James V. Allred of Texas has commissioned Julian 
Price, president of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., a Texas Ranger “in recognition of his emi- 
nence in the field of insurance and friendship for Texas.” 


Executives of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, 
headed by W. Howard Cox, president, attended its South- 
ern district meeting, June 12, at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark. 


The New York Life has opened a mortgage loan office 
in Greensboro, N. C., to serve North and South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is in charge of Charles 
V. Denning. 


A. H. Hoffman, president of the Yeomen Mutual Life 
of Des Moines, announced at the annual meeting that the 
company will again enter the farm loan field after being 
out of it since 1924. 


The Central Life of Tampa, Fla., formally opened its 
new home there June 12. 


After July 1, all policies issued by the Lutheran Brother- 
hood of Minneapolis, Minn., will be on the three per cent 
reserve basis. The Lutheran Brotherhood, of which the 
well-known Herman Eckern is president, writes business 
on the full legal reserve basis. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Prudential has issued a group policy involving $89,- 
500 life insurance to the Kollmorgen Optical Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Premiums are paid jointly by employer 
and employees. 


The Grand Rapids Brass Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
adopted a group insurance program which provides ap- 
proximately $250,000 accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage, supplemented by weekly sickness and accident 
benefits. It is being underwritten by the Metropolitan 
Life on a cooperative basis. 


The Steger Furniture Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Steger, 
Ill., manufacturer of radio cabinets, has adopted group in- 
surance providing employees a total of $225,000 life insur- 
rance supplemented by sickness and accident benefits. It 
is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on a co- 
operative basis. 

Tripler & Co., haberdasher of New York City, has 
adopted a group insurance program providing employees 
of the company with more than $100,000 life insurance. 
The Metropolitan Life will underwrite the program on a 
cooperative basis, the individual insurance benefits rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $3,000. 


The following were selected recently as American Life 
Convention Medical Section delegates to the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors’ meeting: John R. 
Neal, S. DeZell Hawley, W. R. Calderwood, Ernest F. 
Robinson, J. L. Andrews, John L. Evans, Hall Shannon, 
Harry J. Laws, C. R. Henry, R. J. Graves, H. E. Van Riper 
and V. S. Caviness. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Insurance Commissioner Samuel Carpenter of California 
has accepted the bid of the Postal Union Life of Los 
Angeles for the assets and business of the Great Republic 
Life, also of Los Angeles, and has submitted the agree- 
ment to the Superior Court for approval. 

Circuit Judge John W. Joynt of St. Louis, Mo., has 
approved plans which ultimately will result in mutualiza- 
tion of the General American Life. The plans, which in- 
clude the sale of the stock of the Southwestern Life, has 
been approved by Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet 
O'Malley. 

Permits of the Alianza Hispano-Americana, a mutual 
fraternal society, and L’Ancaria, S. A., both life insurance 
carriers, to function in Mexico have been canceled because 
they have not conformed with the new general insurance 
law. 

Texas Reserve Life Underwriters Co., with principal 
office in Tyler, Tex., has been chartered with an authorized 


capitalization of 25,000 shares, no par value. The incor- 
porators are B. H. Alexander, A. H. McIntyre and J. M. 
May. 

The Polk County District Court at Des Moines, Iowa, is 
holding hearings on the various proposals for taking over 
the business of the Union Mutual Life of Des Moines, now 
in the hands of the Iowa Insurance Department. 


LEGISLATION 


Proposal that insurance companies which issue policies 
without medical examination be prohibited from refusing 
payment where death occurs from protracted disease, em- 
bodied in Senate bill No. 50, has been killed in the 
Louisiana State Senate through indefinite postponement. 

July 2 has been named the day on which the Insurance 
Amendment Act of Ontario, 1936, shall come into force. 
Similar official notices have also been received from 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. 





EARNING POWER 
CAN BE STOPPED 
BY 5 EVENTS 


OLD AGE 


1. 
2. 
3. LOSS OF LIMBS OR SIGHT 
4. 
5. DEATH 
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| Aside from Unemployment 


DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 
DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 


No man can escape all of these 5 hazards. 
He will experience at least one of them. 
He will either be a dead man or an old man. 
In addition, he may suffer disability. 
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The Lincoln National 
Life provides its 
Field Men with: 


KIT SELLING 
METHODS 


In order that LNL representa- 
tives have all their sales story in 
one package, the Company pro- 
vides complete sales kits on the 
most popular policy plans. Kits 
are available for such LNL lead- 
ers as the 5 Star Annuity, the 
Salary Continuance Plan, Educa- 
tional Insurance, and the Salary 
Savings System. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Maintains 81 Branch Offices 
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r BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
is ‘‘From the CRADLE 
yer By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN os 
= ITH the 74th Congress adjourned sine die (the to RETIREMENT 
75th Congress will meet on Jan. 5, 1937), after 
setting a spending record; with the Republican Presi- No 2 
dential campaign under way, the Democratic conven- e 
IN tion meeting this week in Philadelphia, and Disenter 
ies Lemke’s infant “Union Party” being nursed by Father The Need: An ideal investment for the young 
ng Coughlin along rather inflationary lines—with al! this, man or woman. 
m- it is hard to outline the business news, even in brief, 
he without touching on politics. The routine indices of The Contract: Endowments. 
nt. economic activity, it is true, suggest that business is Written to mature at varying periods from 
ce progressing without any distinctly political coloring. ten years to as distant a time in life as 
eC. Steel output rose last week to a 6-year high; nation-wide Age 82, thus constituting short or long 
m exchange of bank checks increased to 24 per cent above : : i 
| the corresponding week in 1935, and building construc- term investments in accordance with the 
tion contracts awarded were 70 per cent over the figures desires of the individual. Endowment con- 
-_ 2 year ago. tracts are offered by Atlantic Life at low 
— “ee cost on both participating and non-partici- 
HE 74th—or 20-billion-dollar—Congress, which dis- pating plans. 
banded last Saturday night, in each of its two ses- 
sions appropriated more than nine and a half billion 
dollars, among its last measures being the $800,000,000 ATL ANTIC L ] FE 
Revenue Bill, which, among innumerab’e other items, 
taxes banks and insurance companies a flat 15 per cent C 
of earnings but exempts them from the levy on undis- Insurance ompany 
tributed earnings. Congress also passe. the Ship Subsidy . ae 
| Bill, which provides for direct subsidies iastead of ocean Richmond, Virginia 
mail contracts, but failed to pass the Guffey Coal Sta- ANGUS O. SWINK WM. H. HARRISON 
bilization Bill, the Wagner Housing Bill and the Cope- President Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 
land Pure Food and Drugs Bill. Among other measures 
: passed during the recent session were the Chain Store 
Bill, intended to protect individual, small-scale merchants 
| from the price advantages allowed to chain stores ana | 
other large competitors, and the Omnibus Flood Control | ’ 
Bill, appropriating $315,000,000 for flood-control work Results Count! 
' exclusive of that being carried on in the Mississippi 
Valley. May—8oth Anniversary Campaign—Results 
iol = a ~ . . ' 
; Show Company’s Largest Month’s Issue in | 
EARLY 3,000,000 veterans last week received about tes al Melita 
$1,600,000,000 in bonus bonds, according to Wash- — © — 
ington estimates. The financing of the bonus brought the a * * . & * 
public debt up to $34,331,355,867, the highest in the 
| country’s history. Scattered reports indicate that fewer THE FOLLOWING: 
ane diet aoe +3 - = . 
J frane ov cashing thar bonds than had ben expects || @y ourstanoine rouicr roms conta. | 
pp neyo ig tea lg | UTED LARGELY TO MAKE ABOVE RECORD 
| from these funds, general industry being likewise stim- POSSIBLE:— 
ulated. ; 
o = * j . . 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks @ Berkshire Benefactor Policy 
j ended June 13 and 20, 1936, according to the New | ROW COGS - SUP BATE PELIST) 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- @ 1851 Anniversary Special Policy 
change as follows: (COMBINATION CLEAN-UP FUND AND SALARY 
June 13 June 20 | CONTINUATION PLAN) 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday | m - 
70 industrials.. 149.53 151.04 151.19 151.48 | © Berkshire Juvenile Insurance 
30 rails ...... 37.57 $8.19 38.02 38.87 
100 stocks .... 115.94 117.19 117.24 117.66 | ad e e e e e 
30 bonds ..... 99.638 100.17 100.18 100.17 “Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
7 7 ” 
TEEL ingot production in the United States rose one BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE ! 
point last week to 71 per cent of capacity, the high- ~ 4 
est level in more than six years, The Iron Age estimates, COMPANY 
adding that “steel makers are currently more concerned | aaa ease Sa pte 
with the problem of how much tonnage they will take PITTSFIELD. MASS. FRED H. RHODES 
at prevailing quotations than with the usual search for Peatins 
J more business.” 
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Theory vs. Practice 
(Continued from page 11) 


which he despises? That without a 
substratum of reasoned theory his 
“practical” way of handling problems 
would be manifestly extremely im- 
practical? That, in short, without the 
essential theoretical groundwork there 
would be no problems for him to han- 
dle except the primitive one of wrest- 
ing sustenance for himself and his 
children from a Nature of whose 
methods he would be entirely igno- 
rant? 

And must not the theorist acknowl- 
edge in his own heart that, without 
the practical man to make the wheels 
go round, he would probably be re- 
duced to trying to eat his theory? 

What is theory? It is the formula- 
tion of the results of experiment, 
rounded and broadened and polished 
by rational inferences. Could any- 
thing be more practical? 

What is Practice? It is the formu- 
lation of the results of experiment 
rounded and broadened and polished 
by inferences drawn from experience. 
Could anything be more theoretical? 

Where is there justification for mu- 
tual distrust? 

Is the situation curable? It should 
be, if we are dealing with rational 
beings. With no desire to be dis- 
agreeable about it, we are forced by 
candor to acknowledge the belief that 
the contemptuous and intolerant atti- 
tude of the practical man toward the 
theoretical man and his type is the 
outward manifestation of an indu- 
bitable inferiority complex. And an 
inconvenient sense of fair play ex- 
tracts the grudging admission that 
the same indictment serves for the 
theorist. A little healthy introspec- 
tion should enable each to see that the 
way to get rid of his inferiority com- 
plex is not to coddle it and encourage 
it by a blustering outward assump- 
tion of superiority, but to destroy it 
by convincing himself that there is 
equality of need for the type of ser- 
vice each renders the community; that 
each is essential to the full utilization 
of the other; that tolerance, not envy, 
is both theoretically and practically 
the way of efficiency. 

Theory is nothing but practice ideal- 
ized, rendered rational; practice is 
nothing but theory vitalized, rendered 
useful. The two are complemen- 
tary; neither is self-sufficient. They 
may be likened to two mountain- 
climbers bound to each other by a 
rope; either can destroy the other— 
but not without likewise destroying 
himself. Can they so mistake the 
function of the rope as to engage in 
a tug-of-war? Does it require formal 
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argument to convince each that his 
salvation lies in recognizing the true 
symbolism of the rope—not as a chal- 
lenge to opposing wills, or an instru- 
ment for the expression of rivalry, 
but as evidence of absolute mutuality 
of interest? Surely either is mental- 
ly myopic if he needs persuasion that 
he prospers only as the other prospers, 
and that his own welfare and progress 
can be promoted only by working in 
harmony with the other ever onward 
toward the peak of rational useful- 
ness. 





Union Central Breaks 
A Three-Year Record 


May was Jerome Clark Month in 
the Union Central Life, in honor of 
popular, field-minded “Jerry” Clark, 
and the agents earmarked their cal- 
endars for him and set about paying 
for more business on life insurance 
plans than they have produced in any 
other single month in more than three 
years. Sending in more than $13,- 
000,000 in life insurance applications, 
they paid for $9,016,716 of new life 
insurance. Total paid-for business in 
the Union Central’s May, including 
both life insurance and annuities, was 
$10,820,280. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, 
New York, which frequently closes 
the year’s business with more new 
paid business than any agency of any 
life company in the metropolitan area, 
led all Union Central agencies for the 
month with $3,503,325. 


Golf Tournament At 
White Sulphur 


As usual, one of the most enjoyable 
and popular features of the recent 
Medical Section program of the 
American Life Convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., was the 
golf tournament, of which Dr. Henry 
W. Cook, of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, acted as chairman on a 
committee with Dr. W. F. Blackford 
of the Commonwealth Life, Mr. J. 
Howard Oden of the North American 
Reassurance Company, and Dr. B. F. 
Byrd, of the National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. Prizes for 
the various flights and the winners 
of the low net score and the low 
gross score features were donated by 
the following: American Service Bu- 
reau, Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, North 
American Reassurance Company, Re- 
tail Credit Company, and Northwest- 
ern National Life. 





1.A.C. Meeting 


The meeting place of the annual 
convention of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference and the date on 
which it is to be held are to be dis- 
cussed at the executive committee 
meeting of that body today, Thurs- 
day, June 25, at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. Clarence A. 
Palmer, president of the Conference, 
requested all members of the com- 
mittee to be present at the luncheon 
and afternoon discussion. 

Questionnaires were sent out to all 
I. A. C. members to name their choice 
and the dates most convenient. The 
answers will be checked by the com- 
mittee at this meeting. 








It is never the same. 
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of Worcester, 





Low Pressure Selling 


Experience is continually modifying an agent’s selling technique. 


Each day his technique is either better or worse than yesterday’s. 


Each day’s experience increases a salesman’s opportunities. It impels 
him to use working habits that are most efficient for him. He tends 
more and more to use the friendly conversational way of selling. It 
is this low pressure technique to which State Mutual Field Men have 
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W A Y DOWN EAST O bombast there and one has only to look at growth of 
the Monarch to know that the man has proven in dol- 
lars and cents his stated belief. 
able By TOM EAGAN 
cent a 
the 
hite HEREVER accident and health men gather im- 

: : : , ITH him there is no tendency to blame the field force 
the promptu or otherwise, the name of Clyde W. Young, y - He b 
nr . “s,s for a slowing up in producing new business. e be- 

N y president of the Monarch Life is sure to become a part of . & up Pp g 
a- ae : : , 
; — > ; ves that the proper selection of new agents is only now 
na their remarks. Here in New England where accident and lieve P pe , a 
: : ; receiving the attention that it has always warranted. He 
ford health companies abound he is looked upon as a bed rock . - . 
: «os «s contends that the agents problem is a home office problem 
so student of the business and a visionary whose visions pay g P Pp 
” rid’ ; ; . ; ; before it becomes an agents. 
ican dividends. His contemporaries are continually paying him f E 
yA , , . 7 : ; 
‘ compliments, often in an unconscious fashion. When in 
.eci- ; ; ‘ ‘ - * 
for conversation they allow to slip out “Clyde Young says... 
ners or Clyde Young thinks . 1 
; E says that the home office should “reduce the turn- 
ow vo 
| by 7 over of agents, produce leads for agents and con- 
Bu- serve the agents time by performing missionary work in 
iom- HEN others might to bemoaning the fact that their advance of the agents call.” 
sur- company was not the largest in the field he has said, 
and “It is not a question of how large you are in the ac- os 
orth ; : 
R cident and health industry or how much volume you write. 
e- ; a2) . oe “ - 
ot. What really counts is how well you are administering ERTAINLY such an attitude gives the agent every 
those assets and whether the premium volume you are break. Like any man who ever led in his particular 
writing is of such a quality as to produce the most satis- line Clyde Young has a belief in his efforts that tran- 
factory underwriting results.” scends merely working. 
ual 
ver- 
on 
dis- 
thee WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
urs- . . : . . . + . . * , 7.42 * 
ies Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
A tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A.. Northwestern Mutual 
7 > . ° ? . ° _ — . . 
pe Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
nce, States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
om- 
leon Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
. all : May 23 ment May 30 ment June 6 ment June 13 ment 
. ,oans 
oice On Farm Property die bekdtebetel en wes $370,943 6.438 7.03 3.02 $380,533 3.96 
The On Pwellings and Business Property... .. 733,589 12.72 24.66 3.85 1,449,738 15.06 
om- eR 66 Gidecsks cee een $1,104,532 19.15 $2,259,094 31.69 16.87 "$1,830,271 19.02 
Railroad Securities 
RE skies os 0s a Aes a $675,453 11.71 $454,895 6.38 $170,821 1.91 $3,748,963 38.96 
ee a ee ce a ie 21,263 37 34,076 48 10,000 11 2.300 03 
a Soe eee ne $696,716 12.08 $488,971 6.86 $180,821 2.02 $3,751,763 38.99 
Public Utility Securities 
we eae , $1,514,449 26.26 11.47 $1,795, 71 0.12 $1,833,195 9.05 
ieee ide Cl SS $8,735 67 536,44 5.57 
Tet «...- $1,553,184 26.98 11.47 $1,795,710 20.12 $2,369,535 24.62 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds $885,844 15.36 $422,875 5.93 $3,818.75 42.73 $352,975 $.67 
Canadian Bonds ... - «ss aR eee - 0000 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ocnccss nes t—t—ti‘(isé‘ ee wn : we : 
State, County, Municipal 1,516,588 26.30 3,072,499 43.09 1,103,678 12.37 2.78 
A atsns ose’ $2,402,482 41.66 $3,495,874 49.02 $4,917,428 55.1 16.45 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds ....... $8,000 14 $63,375 89 $515,720 5.78 $32,880 34 
Stocks ....ceeeee see 2,000 04 5,000 e7 10,000 jl 56,000 5S 
Total ..... : $10,000 18 $68,375  .96 $525,720 5.89 SSS. 880 93 
Recapitulation 
Bonds .... $4,600,334 70.77 $4,831,471 67.76 $7,399,679 82.91 $7,198,009 T4.80 
Stocks ..... 61,998 1.08 39,076 55 20.000 22 595,245 6.18 
SRE vikvevess 1,104,582 19.15 2,259,094 31.69 1,505,346 16.87 1,830,271 19.02 
Total .... , $5, 766,864 100.00 $7,129,641 100.00 $8,925,005 100.00 $9,623,525 100.00 
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With the Editors 


Superintendent Pink on Examinations 


ANY generations ago The 

Spectator conducted a vigor- 
ous campaign against the then 
prevailing burden of examination 
racketeering. Largely through its 
efforts the system wherein the 
findings of the home state were 
accepted by the other states in 
which the company was entered 
was adopted by the insurance 
commissioners of the country. 

In recent years many conscien- 
tious officials have felt that their 
prerogatives, as supervisors over 
the companies which, domiciled 
in other states, were transacting 
business in their state, were chal- 
lenged because they had no of- 
ficial representation in the peri- 
odical examinations conducted by 
the home state. Under the spur 
of self-seeking persons, these 
commissioners, long-headed, per- 
haps, but certainly short on ex- 
perience, gave impetus to the 
establishment of a bureau con- 
ducted by the Commissioners’ As- 
sociation which would have a cer- 
tain control over all examinations 
and a right to name representa- 
tives from other states to join 
with home state examiners in 
their periodical investigations. 

The Spectator feels that this 
scheme, adopted in a resolution at 
the recent convention in St. Paul, 
may quite probably presage a re- 
turn to the vicious system of 
other years. We find, on the other 
hand, most commendable the 
stand taken by Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink of New York. 

If we interpret Superintendent 
Pink’s statement on examinations 
correctly, he means to be polite, 
cooperative and cordial to visitors 
in general but he doesn’t intend 
to permit a horde of out-of-state 
examiners to swarm over New 
York at will nor does he intend to 
send his own staff out on cross- 


country junkets unless excep- 
tional circumstances demand such 
an action. 

Superintendent Pink points out 
that the New York Department, 
in common with all others, func- 
tions under a statute making it 
directly responsible to the people 
of the state in the supervision of 
the insurance companies, domes- 
tic, foreign and alien, doing busi- 
ness in the state. As he says, the 
people of New York have been 
liberal (and, he might have added, 
the insurance companies heavily 
taxed), in their support of the 
New York Insurance Department 
and are entitled to strict account- 
ability for all acts of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Pink states that any time 
the New York Department may 
refuse to consent to a Convention 
examination of a New York com- 
pany, it is willing to have such an 
examination if the Committee 
satisfies itself that such an ex- 
amination will serve “the best in- 
terests of insurance supervision.” 
The questions that must be the 
basis of the Committee's decision 
are, Mr. Pink states: 

1. Will the New York examina- 
tion be inefficiently or improperly 
conducted? 

2. Does the New York Depart- 
ment refuse to furnish any infor- 
mation relative to its examination 
to any interested state? 

3. Will the New York Depart- 
ment refuse to obtain additional 
information not covered in its ex- 
aminations when requested by 
any other interested state? 

“If the answer to each of these 
questions is no,” states Mr. Pink, 
“we feel that no sound argument 
Or reason can be advanced for a 
Convention examination.” 

Now Mr. Pink is pretty proud 
of his department. He has one 


hundred and twenty-five trained 
examiners who have been devel- 
oped over a period of years to the 
point where the department is ca- 
pable of making an efficient and 
comprehensive examination of 
any of the four hundred compa- 
nies incorporated under the insur- 
ance laws of New York. Many of 
these examiners have been with 
the Department since the reor- 
ganization of the examining bu- 
reau following the Armstrong in- 
vestigation almost forty years 
ago. If the New York Depart- 
ment continues to hold to its rep- 
utation for honesty and efficien- 
cy in the matter of examinations, 
it is going to take a good deal of 
gall for the Committee to answer 
“Yes” to the above questions in 
any conceivable instance. 

In concluding the statement of 
his stand, Mr. Pink states: 

“While the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York voted no 
on the resolution on Conventior. 
examinations adopted by the As- 
sociation today for the reasons 
stated above, he desires to cooper- 
ate with the Convention Commit- 
tee as far as it may be possible to 
do so. The New York Department 
will notify the Chairman of the 
Committee of the completion of 
each examination of a New York 
company doing business in three 
or more states and offer to the 
committee the privilege of send- 
ing representatives of interested 
states to New York for the pur- 
pose of reviewing in detail the 
working papers, findings and con- 
clusions of our examiners before 
the report on examination is offi- 
cially filed. If any questions are 
raised by this review, they will be 
investigated fully and if addi- 
tional information is necessary, 
our examiners will be directed to 
return to the company under ex- 
amination to make such further 
investigation as may be neces- 
sary.” 
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NOW it’s 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


rhis compact pocket-size 


thread after a prospective 


life insurance and has signed a contract 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 


equipment tor every new 


plains “the demands and exactions that our busi 
ness make of you as you enter it,” and puts 
hefore the new agent “the obligations and responsi 


through study, prepara 


bilities it lays upon you 


tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what is ‘up against’ ’ 
in selling life imsurance. 

It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 


resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 


selling Reviewed by F 
AGore Se Sa 


Manager's Magazin 
m Reset h Surca 
12 copigs $5.40 0 Research Bureau 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


booklet picks up the 
agent has been sold on 


the suggestion is made 


Wolberg, C. L 
Life Insuray 











Annuities 


The author ex 


Guaranteed 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY Benefits 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN. President 










































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 




















GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 











Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swarta, C. P. A. 
E. P. Miggins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BEckman 35-5656 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 


CHICAGO 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Central Missouri Trust Co. Bidg. 
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, June advertisement* of 
the Metropolitan carries a 


message to all husbands, new 
and old. 


Most of these husbands will 
cordially agree with the state- 
ment, “Of course you hope that 
in your married life there will 
be the least possible worry 


about money matters.” 


Helping to remove worry over 
money matters is every Field- 
Man's job. The Family Protec- 
tion Plan is a way—and, in 
many cases, the only way— 
by which these fears may be 


removed. 














*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
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ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











REPUTATION 


Means a lot to us. We are proud to be known 
throughout the West as the “fair practice” com- 
pany. It is our constant endeavor to strengthen 
this reputation by- 





Declining to talk with any life 
insurance agent about a connec- 
tion except after reference to his 
company’s Home Office or Man- 
ager. 

Never accepting applications 
which involve twisting. 
-Refusing to lower our standards 
to get business when in com- 
petition. 

Aiding the Institution of Life In- 
surance by swelling our ranks 
with NEW and GOOD men from 
outside the business rather than 
direct our Recruiting effort to- 
ward the Agents and Managers of 
other life insurance companies. 
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